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mult increds&PMie c rricades.are | hands of Cavaignac, as absolute dictator, and at half 
Is published by the American Union or Assocta- brook the restoration of the money bag dynasty. hastily put up ft shoiis®8F the Prince is attacked, and past two, the members of the Executive Commission 
mowers every Satt : Waahhnseen Bes 9 Spruce a His dearest sympathies are with the people, his poetic, | the Princess if falls dead, ‘by a shot from a|resigned theit offices. Various proclamations were 
New Tron ae ee ans & year, or oe ie ideal soul dwells in visions of social elevation and har- | musket.. The Price advances into the midst of the | issued by Caviignac, who appears to have displayed 
— yable invariably in advance. Ten copies to the | mony, and he possesses too much practical good sense | mob, speaks to them with equal courage and calmness, | €qual courage and conduct throughout the whole cri- 
one on for Fifteen Dollars. to be cajoled by any of the smooth professions by which | tellsthem if they wish to insult him an account of his | $i8, to indueethe insurgents to lay down their arms, 












complished. His noble, generous nature will never 



















an i pn TG way to the paper, should be | the popular cause isso easily betrayed. Hence, his| noble birth, the palace is before them, they may do as | but without swwcess. The whole of Saturday was em- 
addressed (post-pai to “The me itors of the Harbinger, | Opposition to Louis Napoleon. He is, jealous of the they please. If they oppose him with hostile threats, | ployed in desperate fighting on both sides, except a lull 
No 9 Sprace Street, New York. . | subtle invasions of arbitrary power. He has an en-| as commander of Prague he shall do his duty, and | during a tremendous thunder storm. The bloodshed 
P OETRY. eye ee a faith in a genuine republic, in which the wel- | they must suffer the consequences. “ My wife,” says | and carnage m the South of the river was horrible. 


e's fare of the whole people shall be guarantied, irrespec- | he, “ mow liesva lifeless corpse up stairs, and yet I ad- | The roar of the artillery, the crashing of muskets, the 
For the Harbinger. | tive of birth, fortune, or artificial privilege. Hence | dress you in words of kindness. Do not drive me, | shouts of confict, and the groans of the wounded and 
Progress, | the hostility with which he is regarded, by those who! gentlemen, to severe measures.” This address had no | dying were incessantly mingled in awful gonfusion. On 

Drooping and draggled, reft and torn | are equally destitute of faith in God, Humanity, or the | effect. (The Prince is seized by two ferocious Czechs, | Sunday mornng, the tide of battle began co turn in 
By every bold, uprising hill, | Future, and who deem the end of all government to be | hurried to the nearest lamp-post, a rope isin readiness, | favor of the Republic. The fighting continued, how- 
The mist seemed like a thing forlorn ;the preservation ot their own private interests. It| and he is about to fall a victim. Atthis critical mo- | ever, during the whole of that day, with immense de- 
Without consistency or will; | has been said that Lamartine is timid, irresolute, and| ment, his guard of grenadiers advance with fixed bay- | struction of the troops. On Monday at about noon, 
| peitidns time-serving. We will admit that he may | onets, the square is instantly cleared, the Prince is the Goyernmeit began every where to prevail ; the in- 
evince that hesitation which arises from a broad survey | rescued, and within five minutes the streets are swept | surrection wa: struck with death ; and the insurgents 
of comprehensive interests, that he has nothing of the| by the artillery. The fighting continues on the 13th | were either shot, taken prisoners, or fled into the coun- 
fierce, reckless decision, which is often shown by men| and 14th; a terrible slaughter on both sides ensues ; | try in the direttion of Vincennes. The eastern quar- 
| of limited intellect, in view of but a single aspect of |e rage is not quelled by the arrival of Count Mens. | ters of the“@htr were the last subdued. The last band 
Calm streteh the earthly hills below, affairs ; but, should the crisis occur, in which he was to take the plage of the unpopular Windischgra tz ; took refuge n the celebrated cemetery of Pore la 
And hail, with reverential love, called to give up his life for his convictions, we are sure city is bombarded ; and the roar of battle is not | Chaise, but tht Garde Mobile hunted them even from 


The mist, transformed to beauty now. that neither his courage nor his promptness would be ed till the morning of the 17th. By the last ac- | this sanctuary and they were slaughtered in the neigh- 
| found at fault. ar fields. On Thursday, the insurrection was defi- 


| ° . 
| The Constitution reported to the National Assembly 
| is essentially democratic in its character, and embo- 


—————— eee 





But in an hour, behold a change! 

Carved ipto pure and billowy grace, 

By mountain winds that westward range 
It floats, a snowy cloud, through space ; 














Soft smiles the sunny sky above, 
ts, June 18th, the city was tranquil ; the insurgents 


capitulated ; fourteen hostages were placed in the | nitely queiled. 
hands of the authorities ; and Prince, Windischgratz, | Among the iain are fourteen general officers, four or 


June. 
She needs no teaching—no default is hers— 


Thick-laden with her beauty here she is; | 
’Neath the tall trees her golden sunshine stirs, | dies certain principles, which have usually been deemed who was restored to hiscommand, had occupied the five members df the National Assembly, and the vene- 
And shifts and glitters with each passing breeze. to be the characteristic demands of Socialism. It re- | “ity With his troops. rable Aichbisiop of Paris. This estimable Prelate 
All the long day upon the broad green boughs | cognises expressly, in its first article, the Golden Rule Latest Intelligence on Sunday, vounteered to go to the 8 ae my 
Lieth the lustre of her lovely life, |of the New Testament as a compendium of the so- 2 messenger of peace. He was warned by General Ca- 
While too much drugged with rapture to carouse == cia} duties of man, andif it should establish institutions Tia vaignac of the peril of the undertaking, but nothing 
Broods her soft world of insect-being rife. in accordance with that divine maxim, it is unnecessa-| Sinée the above was in type, the Niagara, which left | Could daunt the christian benevolence of the devoted 
So without effort, or perplexing thought ty for usto say, that they would remind us only by | Liverpool on the Ist inst., arrived in Boston on Wed- Pastor. Atterded by two of his vicars, he advanced 
She comes to claim all homage as her own, contrast of those which have hitherto been considered | B¢Sday morning after a passage of less than eleven towards the bzrricades with an olive branch borne be- 


Crowned with the freshest garlands Nature wrought, ata oe 
Melting the strongest with her magic sone— the indispensable conditions of modern Civilization. | 4¥5- 


Inspired June! our lives should be like thee | Among its guaranties, the right of labor is explicitly! She brings the intelligence, not altogether unexpect- from the insu‘gents. He was carried to the nearest 
With such calm grace fulfilling destiny ! asserted, in terms, with which no Socialist will find ed, of a dreadful insurrection in Paris, which after four | hospital in St. Antoine, where, after receiving the sac- 
A Song. fault, and the mere statement of which in a political | days of terrific conflict, was at length subdued, with a | ments <i the Church, he breathed his last. ; 
Love mea little! I'am worth thy Jove document may be said to form a new epoch in the his- | ftightful loss of life, especially on the side of the Na- The soldiery, it is said, ur ober aon of sublime 
And shall grow lovelier beneath thine eyes, tory of legislation. ‘‘ Society is bound, by the pro-| tionalGuard. Not less than 10,000 men are said to courage, while the brutal ferocity of the —o was 
Yes! with a beauty time cannot remove, ductive and general means at its disposal, and which | lave been killed on both sides, and 25,000 wounded ; almost incredible. They tortured oan of their prison- 
’Neath those new stars that on my path arise. will hereafter be organized, to rurNtsH Lapor to every | 5000 of the insurgents are taken prisoners, and are | ¢TS, cut off their hands and feet, and inflicted on them 
man who cannot procure it otherwise.” Here is the| 4onfined in the usual prisons, as well as in the dungeons the most savage barbarities. The women were hired 
Listen! and I will tell thee ell the lore recognition of a primary social truth, for which we | and vaults of the Tuilleries, the Louvre, Palais Royal, |‘ Poisen the wine sold to the soldiers, who drank it, 
The summers in their passing have told me, have been laboring for years, not altogether with the | the Chamber of Deputies, and the Hotel de Ville. It reeled, and died. It is the general opinion, that 1f the 
Seest not how well mine eyes have kept that store approving sympathy of the Ameri aor d that 100,000 insurgents were engaged on |¢°spirators had won the day, the whole city would 
Nor told their secrets yet to aught but thee? pathy of the American. democracy. |'s estimated that 100,000 insarg 636 sani eealn i , led 
Does any man, acquainted with the condition of thought, one side, and 250,000 troops and National Guards on [®#V€ Deen given up to pillage. In eed, the words 
in France or in this country, imagine that the assertion| the other. rape and pillage are said to have been inseribed on 
of this principle is the fruit of common-place, me- This tempest has been long brewing. There has | OP of their banners. On another red flag was the motto 
chanical legislation? Do we not here perceive the| beena heaviness, a want of elasticity, in the social at- La Republique Democratique et Sociale, from which 
influence of the twenty years’ efforts of the Associa- | mosphere of Paris, for several weeks, which foreboded | 50™me of our sapient editors conclude that Socialism is 
tive School in Paris and other enlightened friends of| a storm. The elements of fermentation, of explosion, |*® be held responsible for the atrocities of the insurrec- 
social reform, who have at last found the embodi-| have long been secretly at work; dull murmurs, like | tion,—an inferenee which is equally applicable to De- 
ment of their favorite idea in the Constitution of Re-| distant thunder, have crept along the horizon; a para- |™ocracy, and in both cases equally unfounded and 
publican France? Thisis an immense step taken ;| lyzing sense of insecurity, of terror, has pervaded the | OUtragcous. Doubtless there were both Socialists and 
far greater than the uninitiated are aware of ; and will| public mind, the blow has now been struck, blood has Democrats engaged in the conspiracy ; every extreme 
lead, if faithfully followed up, by the iron sequence of| been poured forth in the streets like the showers of of opinion now finds its place in the revolutionary vor- 
practical logic, to industrial organization, which will! April ; but the cause of the Republic, of general order, | *®* ;.but it is wilful calumny, or inexcusable ignorance 
sooner or later, terminate in the composite harmonies| of peaceful reform, has cignally triumphed; and we which represents the advocates of social reform on the 
of Associated Labor. may now look for clearer skies, and the maintainance | basis of a Republic, as the enemies of order or the dis- 
In Inetanp, the spirit of resistance to the Goyern-| of popular rights by pacific measures. The immediate tarbers of the pate ee 
ment, so far from being quelled by the conviction of} ©#u8?s of this revolt are not apparent. It commenced The Assodietiediits of Paris, ” the necessary re- 
Mitchell, is increasing in strength and violence. Prep- in the poorest and most wretched portions of the cap- | sult of their principles of constructive and peaceful a 
arations for a grand rising are made ona large seale ; ital. The foam and scum of a population, compared form, have teken the argo decided stand on the ae 
the people are equipped and organized for effective with which the inhabitants of the Five Points are par- | public order and tranquility. The Democratic Paci- 
military service ; and wait for the signal to be given to| 2803 of decency and Christian virtue, were brought fique of the 29th ult. aa we strongly = favor of 
assert their national independence by force of atms.| t? th: surface,and had armsputinto their hands. In- Cavaignac as future President of the Republic. This 
The prospect of the harvest, in all parts of Ireland, was| flamed by the leaders of the ultra democratic clubs, | P@P¢r Was circulated very extensively in Paris. A 
highly favorable. No symptoms of the potato blight | Dribed, as we cannot doubt, by those with whom gold | C°PY was pleced in the hands of every a 
had made their appearance, and the grain crops gaye a| W881 object compared with the overthrow of the | °° he entered the Assembly, and from bret confi ease 
rich promise. The abundant supply ot food, which| Republic, and made desperate by the endurance of which is universally cherished in the discretion, wae 
the early autumn will furnish, will add to the power of sufferings, and the prospect of starvation, this seething dom, and high principle of that Journal, will rae 
the patriots, and stimulate the people to defend the | ™2ss of corruption was organized with the precision of have a beneficient effect on public opinion. n the 
means of subsistence from foreign appropriation. military discipline, and for four long mortal days of | Y°TY face of such facts, it is only a specimen o a 
The news from Ira.y, is unfavorable to the popular | Sweltering June, fought with the recklessness of man- — of the most aye character, te ian aod a 
cduse. The capture of Rivoli, was effected after a| iacs, and the fury of wild beasts. veracious daily of this city, that the subduing of the in- 
slight resistance on the part of the Austrians ; but, on The signal for rebellion appears to have been an in- ae ee tah oo Be = 
the other hand, Vicenza has been forced to capitulate | terview of workmen with M. Mare at the Luxembourg. | *lligent ee er on =. a ; 
to the troopsunder Radetsky, with a severe destruc- | He listened to their grievances, but recognizing in their with euch shameless effrontery, and the effect o hese 
tion of life on the Italian side. The annexation of| Spokesman an active participator in the affair of May unprincipled statements is only to heap additional infa- 
Lombardy to the kingdom of Sardinia, has been rati-| 15th, he said to the deputation, “ You are not the | my on the heads of their authors. aa 7 
fied ; the Provisional Government of Milan is to be| aves of this man ; you can state your own wrongs.” The atrest of Romertiae, See aja nr > 
abolished ; and a regency, composed of Piedmontese | This expression was misunderstood. He was said to | W#° currently spoken of as a probable effect. We have 


i . ’ > > . 
and Milanese to be established at Milan. have stigmatized the workmen as slaves. From this | "° fears of Lamartine. He wil a from every trial, 
| with untarnished honor. No greater crime can be al- 


fore him, whea he fell mortally wounded by a shot 


Save to the silent, ardent summer sky, 

To which I yielded with a trust profound, 
The treasures of my Being’s destiny, 

Ere yet my better heaven in thee was found. 


And still I seeitsazure depth reveal 
The tales I traced as ina tablet true, 
So in my absence, dearest, thou canst steal 
My hopes and dreams again from out the blue! 





THE HARBINGER. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS. 


The intelligence by the Steamer Caledonia, which 
ft Liverpool on the 24th ult., is not of a very decisbe 
haracter, although it leads us to await with anxity 
be arrival of the next Steamer, which may be e. - 

soon after the present number of our paper goesto 

press, j 

In France, there were indications of another ca- 
lict. The Executive Committee had lost the con- 
lence of the public, and their speedy removal was m 
icipated. The city was in a condition of complete aj- 

hy, and nothing but the exertions of the Natio 
uard could preserve the appearance of order. Jj- 
eed, by the latest telegraphic intelligence, it was n- 
ported that blood was again flowing in the streets bf 
aris, and that a desperate encounter had taken pla 

tween the troops andthe people. The moveme 

a favor of Louts Napoteon still continues, and 
ensions were gaining ground. The masses, da 
ed by the military renown of Napoleon, and losin 
onfidence in the leaders of the Revolution, are easil 
raticed by the enchantment of a name. Duped an 
ppressed, as they have been, by the false arrange 
nents of civilization, they eagerly grasp at every thin 
hich promises the hope of relief, and impatient fo 






















ne speedy redress of their wrongs, they may be led t A formidable riot occurred at Beruin on the 14th ;| moment, the conspiracy, which had been previously | hat he | d j ; 
= Wart the only measures that would guaranty their| barricades were erected by the insurgents before the | organized, began to shew itself. The first barricades | !eged against him, than rat he Is so evote to the in- 
reedom and happiness, Royal Palace ; they succeeded in obtaining possession were erected on Thursday night, the 22d ult., and the | terests both of order and libe ty, that he will not go he 
Lamartine has fallen under the suspicion of being|of the Arsenal ; and after a stormy debate in the Na- | National Guards called out. On Friday, the insurgents ee a m8 Se ee 
°0 favorable to the radical side, and his popularity is| tional Assembly with regard to the means of defence, | had strongly fortified their positions, established an ex- | this affair, it will be with the en Gat of the 
pow onthe wane. He is accused of being privy to/it declared that it did not require any armed guard, but | tensive line of operations, and occupied a large position charg s against - in the affair of May 15th. Ac- 
"© Conspiracy of the 15th of May, and papers have | that it placed itseif under the protection of the people | of the most defensible parts of the city. True to his ; cuse of being party to the enewecy os Barbés and 
"en discovered which are said to confirm the charge.|at Berlin. This had a favorable effect, and every thing | principles of order, and trusting to his power as the Blanqui, he a fended himeelf in a strain of impassioned 
Petition, addressed to the Executive Commission, | was quiet on the 19th. | friend of popular rights, Lamarrine exerted all his in- | eloque nee: “For myself,citizens, I behold myself accus- 
ates that Lamartine had promised to create the Min-| A revolution broke out in Pracve on the 12th inst.,| fluence to quell the insurrection. He placed himself at | ¢¢ by the urnals and by the factions, and I understand 
=tY of Labor demanded by Louis Blanc, and to ob- jaccompanied with a terrible sacrifice of human life.| the post of danger, rode through the streets with the | '"*! accusation ; they say that I have conspired with 
oy '° 2 vote of six hundred thousand for agricultural {The commander of the troops, Prince Windischgratz,| staff of Cavaignac, expostulated with the populace on | these men whom you will have to try, perhaps a 
s ee institutions, in the interests of social- |fefused to comply with the demand of the people for | the madness of their enterprise, but in vain. oa aan tp a with Barbes From all 
Mm. itis suffici . _ ( sive «be ta : ‘ at ie ai. ace on Friday. with the ad- | sides of the Assembly, “ No one believes it' no one 
* down, it su athe wee a Me pe sesanagiti oo 5 Appgmetang tbe | Rca: oe” ‘oe a oie | believes it!”) M. de Lamartine continued If I 
88, but by the spirit of i : a oo, . e fe : pes > National Asse bi declared itself in per- | have conspired with these men, with Blanqui, with 
he hopes “ . spirit of reaction, which would falsify |}lace. ‘The alarm was beaten by order of I rinee Win- | the 24th, the aGeny Seay ceclarce ae Reiki eAMT ALG. ‘T étnasined wih Gave cally at © 
a and hoodwink the understanding of those, | lischgratz, and the people summoned to demolish the manent session, and Paris was placed ina state o arbés, ” om ; 7 “" . wip dead 
8¢ bravery and blood the Revolution was ac- | barricades before four o’clock. Instead of this, the tu-{ siege. The Executive power was entrusted to the | time when they had not revealed their true character 
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a gr Ee : a” an — _— . fore, a : ‘st 
I have conspired with them as the light nductor | Church of Humanity. Ido ar tly desi his © 
conspires with the cloud charged with ebetricity! For | in this, for I feel in myself the p need of such an in- 
a long time I have held up thy head to these men as stitution, and can see all around me the at want of 
the lightning conductor raises its head {o the thunder |ft- Preparations are afoot to have a Reform Banquet 
cloud!” (Voices from all parts of the Assembly, “It | on the 4th of July, with considerable prospect of suc- 
is true! it is true!”) cess. To-day,I attended a church meeting of the 
A new Ministry has been appointed 4s follows : Swedenborgians, who worshipin Apollo Hall. The 
Gen. Cavatawac., President | Sexanp. Home Depart’nt | preacher, Rev. David Powell, set forth the government 
Berumont...... Justice | Bastive.Foreign Affairs | of Divine Providence, according to the doctrines of 


Lamonioren ....War | Recount. boven ree | the New Church, from the text,“ Are not two spar- 


Goupcnavx ..... Finance rows sold 1 ae nities ofgtiyen shall not 
Gen. Cavaignac has appointed Changarnier Com- | {all to the thou Father, But the very 
mander-in-chief of the National Guard of Paris, and | hairs of your head are all numbe Tt was a very 
Gen. Bedeau Governor of Paris. Th¢ National As- fair refutation of that fatal doctriné “6f the stoics which 
sembly has this day (the 29th) to elect /a President in | has been deified, or made a law of Divine Order by 
the place of M. Senard, and M. ure has been | the Presbyterians, in the form of Predestination. He 
started as the candidate of the moderaje party. The | affirmed a general and a particular (not special) Provi- 
Commission of Inquiry into the conjpiracy and its dence, having eternal and not temporary ends in view ; 
connection with that of the 15th of Mhy, sits in per- but that the operation of this Providence is modified 
manence, adjourning only for short intevals. During | by man’s use or abuse of that freedom and reason which 
the day it has addressed a Circular to the Law Officers essentially make him man. To my mind, it was a 
of the Republic throughout France, requiring them to complete vindication of Deity in the permission of the 
send, with the utmost expedition, the telegraphic dis- | present social disorders ; and a powerful appeal to man 
to address himself earnestly to the work of establish- 
have in their hands, and in a word all the political in- ing the Divine Social code in all humanitary institu- 
formation which has any relation to tle two events; |tions. But J am satisfied that there was not another 
person present who so interpreted the sermon. “ Self 
perfectioneering,” as friend Allen would say, is the 
highest religious duty they at present can conceive of. 
telegraphic dispatches received in thig city, which is | To save themselves, they think, is work enough for 
all that we have time for before our paptr goes to press. them to do. In this, they are like all the older sects of 
The effect of this rebellion will be top@nsolidate the religionists. By the ware Swedenborg describes t 
Republic. It will show to the starving desperate, fe- | V°TY state of thechurch in his work, “The Ap 


rocious populace on the one hand, and|the ambitious, lypse Explained,” in the explication of the 12th ¢ 
ter of the book of Revelation, where he says that ‘ 


New Church will at frst be with those who aregin 
‘ faith alone,’ where it will receive a kind of nourish- 
ment, until provision can be made for its reception 
among greater numbers.” How plainly is this predic- 
tion being fulfilled! Are not the “ greater numbers,” 


patches that they received, the docum(nts which they 


and also the result of such inquiries @# they may be 
enabled to make. 
We have given the above hasty owline, from the 


discontented, and conservative enemiés of the Rev- 
olution on the other, the insanity of Hostile attempts 
against the organized strength of the Frach people. At 
the same time, the importance of giving full effect to 
the principles of the Revolution will be more deeply 
felt. The rights and the wants of the boring masses, 
it will be seen, must be protected ; jhe interests 
finance and speculation must be cd subordinate ; 
and the happiness and prosperity of the whole people 
guaranteed by the institutions of a gocial Republic. 
Our most fervent wish for France, at the present mo- 
ment, is the opportunity to realize the principles of its 
proposed Constitution. This will be a\safe and admi- 
rable preparation for subsequent progress, ensuring the | GENTLEMEN :—I have for several years, been an at- 
prosperity of the nation, without sacrificing the inte- | *°"™V® reader of the Harbinger, and — much pleas- 
reste of the individual, and introduciag the reign of |©4 With the manner and spirit with which it has been 
universal wealth, order, and harmony, without shed- conducted. As to the principles and object of Asto- 
ding a drop of human blood. ciationists, none but insane, prejudiced, or vicious )i- 
peds,can possibly take any exceptions to them. I 
trust the time is not distant when all sensible and right- 
minded persons shall become convinced, that the prin- 
ciples adopted by Associationists, for the improvement 


om ‘ and happiness of the human family, are “ worthy of all 
I dislike to send you so much blank paper, and yet I acceptation,” and that they will then take up the sub- 


know we that Ihave anything of special spurge * ject fairly and make it the question of the day. God 
fill it withal. The profound darkness which reigns in epeed you in the good cause, and believe me to be 
this city of smoke, is truly appalling; yet there is with heart-felt good wishes sae an ; 
much in the character of the people that is winning Your's wely , IB 

and agreeable. It is eminently an industrial city,-- 7 “te 
too much so—so much that the people are absolutely 
worked to death, for the sustenance of mere material 
or animal life. The most intelligent seem to have no 
higher conception of human excellence than thatem-| The first two of the following resolutions were 


ted i “ Moralism ;” and this, it i passed unanimously on the last day of the session, but 
PRA fo. see sae ca = em were mislaid. ‘The remainder are republished so that 


of | referred to, those men and woman throughout the civ- 
| ilized world, who are hailing the dawn of the new era 
of Associative Harmony? I have no doubt of it. 

As ever, for Unity, ; 


Va., June 24, 1848. 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : 


LL 
Correspondence. 


Pirrssure, Pa., June 25, 1848. 
Messrs. Ep:rors: 


From the Young America. 
Industrial Congress—Third Session. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS. 


known, demands the sacrifice unto death of the sen- our readers may have the results of the delibera- 


suous principle, without even the hope of a resurrec- | tions of the Congress in a connected form for refer- 
tion, on this side the grave, atleast, and not even on | ence. 


the other side, in most cases. Delaware—A Model Agrarian Republic. 
We have had a four days’ visit from those fierce de- Resolved, That the National Executive Committee 


nunciators of Church and State, Henry C. Wricur | #24 the friends of Free Soil generally, be u d to di- 


: ‘ r ; t thei ticul ttention to th tion of 
and Cuarves C. Burteieu. They opened their fiery we d he eae Gente of Deleteaes otha wm ‘s 
batteries, witha resolution of the following purport: ' 


locality, present political and social condition, and oth- 
“Resolved, That it isa self-evident truth, that God | er circumstances, can most easily be made a Model of 
gave to every human being an inalienable right to lib- | 9" Agrarian Republe. 
erty, and that if the Constitution or the Bible is oppo- Cheap and Secure Postage. 
sed to this self-eviden: truth, they are self-evident false- |, Resolved, That the National Executive a 
. ; be instructed to memorialize the Congress of the! Uni- 
heoda, aad anagie be rejected by every friend of God ted States in relation to the freedom and secusty of 
and man. the Post Office Department, against prepaid postage 
How the right to liberty became a self-evident truth, | on newspapers, and in favor of such reduced rates of 
we were notinformed. Neither of the two speakers | POStage a8 may be consistent with the rights of the 
at all recognized the necessity of a written revelation, people in eparsely settled districts who are scattered 


idel rt by Land ly. ' 
or external medium, by which the development of in- pcre Rate ee 


: . Address to European Reformers. 
terior consciousness can only be accomplished ; but Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to ad- 


they spoke of a “ Bible written upon their souls,” as af- | dress the Chartists and Repealers of Great Britain 
fording every necessary instruction, and was paramoynt | and Ireland, the National Assembly and citizens of 
to every other. They proposed three things, as com- ane and wl ae ie of Burope 
aa igi ~~. a generally, on behalf of the Industrial Con » giving 
oan ow work of reform, to wit: the sbolition of a statement of our position and inviting celanon to 
ry, of war, and of capital punishment. | our principles of Land Reform. 
The means to be used, in effecting these ends, were,| Committee—Van Amringe, Windt, Greig, and Mrs. 
the dissolution of the Union, unsparing denunciation of Townsend. 
all church organizations, and anathematizing, as the National Executive Committee. 
confederates of thieves, robbers, murderers and pirates, oe That a ies oe panes ey Z 
: appointed, consisting o members, to serve for the 
. all who in any way gave the least countenance to ensuing year, or saa it shall be superseded by the ac- 
church or State institutions. And al this was set | tion of our next Congress, and that the said committee 
forth with the most fervid zeal, apparent religious de- | shall be empowered to question all the nominees for the 
votion, and frequently in strains of the most lofty elo- offices of President and Vice President of the United 
quence. The church members and voters at the polls, a = ae aan os, wie a be — — 
who were present, were stung to madness, in some in- year by the several parties, and it shall be the éuty o 
, , said committee to report all the answers they may re- 
stances, as if “hornets” had attacked them. The | ceive from such candidates,through the columns of those 
lecturers were replied to on many points, by several | Public papers favorable to the fundamental principles 


Dies 
a 


il 


F 


Propagandism. | 
Resolved, That it be recommended to all National 
Reformers as far as they can to become missionaries 


when and where there is ity, among all men 
, '*| paper,) and nominated candida 
and inform them of the } g features of National —s Vice Presidency who embody 


who will receive their united suffra 
Census of Reformers. parties nominate men with a better yb of 
Resolved, That the several Assotiations and Na-| who will pledge themselves explicitly to the Free Soi 
tional Reformers throughout the country be requested | principle. 
to obtain and transmit to the National Executive Com- 
mittee in New York, the names of the pledged mem- 
bers, and likewise the names of all who are supposed 


to be favorable to our cause in their vicinity. Our review of the doctrines of the school of reform, 
Patronage of the Reform Press. ers founded by Charles Fourier, has led us into i, 
Resolved, That under a deep conviction of the in-| consideration of so many of the most in eresting sup. 
dispensable utility of the press to the National Reform | jects which can engage the attention or the philap. 
movement, we recommend the various papers whose | thropist, that we shall continue it as one of the seria 
columns are open in whole or in part to the advocacy | of our outside pages. As heretofore, each article yj) 
of the same, to the patronage of our friends throughout | have its particular interest, and may be understog4 
the country. without regard to others of the same series. Hither, 
Duties of the Executive Committee. pearly all that has been written upon this subject, ha 


Resolved, That the chairman of the National Ex-| been written for or againet the doctrine. Wee think i 
ecutive Committee, immediately after his appointment, much better in oper in other cases, to give an in. 
be, and he is hereby instructed to inform of their ap- partial account of what ew, 
pointment, by letter, such members thereof as are not| ae oo et at the outset, by a grave obje;. 
present in the Industrial Congress; and urge them | “°" fo — ed on the seeming depravity of human 1. 
to promote effective organization in their respective lo- | ‘®: How can you expect men and women to lin 
calities. together in harmony,” it is asked, “when society js 

Resolved, That the National Executive Committee | f!! of vice a ae Men are indolent, they jy, 
be instructed to report through the columns of such pa- slander, and fight, and steal and murder. They ches, 
pers in the city of New York favorable to our cause, and rob, and outrage each other—they seduce and é. 
from time to time, as they may deem advisable, the | ceive and prostitute the other sex. In @ world oi 
progress of the Industrial Reform movement, and sub- much wickedness, how “=e there exist a state of sora) 
mit to the next Industrial Congress such measures as harmony, where all can live together like brethren ay 


. ‘ud : . | sisters of one happy family !” 
tothe Wao aban te faa for adoption to pro Eighteen hundred years ago, Jesus taught his dis. 


: ‘ | ples to say, “Our father ;” and he impressed upon the; 
} Mr. Van Amringe—Lecturing Fund. ' aie that all men are brethren. The same Rint 
Resolved, That this Congress express to H. H. Van | that is made to Fourierism applies to Christianity—a; 
Amringe their deep sense of obligation and gratitude | the Fourierists contend that their system is no oi, 
for his devotedness and zeal in the cause ot National | than that of a practical realization of the teachings 
Reform ; believing that its rapid progress in Wiscon- | Christ. If all men are brethren, if God be our comme 
sin is mainly due to his missionary labors in that| Father, there must be some way in which we can |i 
State. together in peace and happiness. 

Resolved, That the National Executive Committee Let us examine the vices and crimes, which x: 
be, and they are hereby empowered to continue to! supposed to be such obstacles to association. It my 
avail themselves of the services of H. H. Van Amringe | be that these vices and crimes are the product and». 
as a Lecturer for the coming year. And in order that| sult of the present social system, and not at all neces 
the burden of the expense may be borne equitably each | sary to a higher condition. 
and every member of the National Executive Com-| Poverty causes ignorance, and ignorance continw 
mittee in every section of the country is hereby re-| poverty. Men, poor and ignorant, are deprived of i 
quested and authorized to act as agent for the General | noble and catenin wanting society, they wr 
Lecturing fund, to be under the management of the| compelled to associate with persons of their own spher 
members in the city of New York. in life—deprived of healthful excitements, they res: 

Industrial Legislatures. to intoxication, and drunkenness is added to ignorane 


Resolved, That the members of the National Exec-| "4 Poverty, and helps to perpetuate them. Wii 
utive Committee of the several States be instructed to these must come discontent and discord, and we har 
use their exertions to establish an Industrial Legisla- quarrels, and fightings. Depraved by ignorance, 


1 ; -1| based by intoxication, and harassed by want, m 
nee = oe State, to codperate with the Industrial chett and steal. Their intellects uncultivated, x 


: : . affections outraged, and their ions stimulated is» 
Committee on Social Evils. distordant action, it is no wade that they murder 
Resolved, that a committee of three be appointed to Where there is neither absolute poverty nor ig 
consider and report to the National Executive Com- | rare, men find their social wants so unsatisfied by i 
mittee the causes why laboring men do so little towards | stae of things around them, that they fall into diss 
meliorating their social condition, and why the rich do| tims, and wanting seope for the proper exercise 
not exert themselves to create a more equitable state of | thér talents, they become indolent, and waste th: 
affairs. — , livs in useless dreamings. 
Committee—Davis, Treadwell, and Speakman. ‘n an association, where every individual would & 
Political Action. guranteed the comforts of life, there could be no p= 
Resolved, That the friends of the National Reform | Si#e temptation to fraud and theft." ‘Where all wl 
principles be advised to meet and consult with all po- hwe the best education they were capable of rect 
litical parties at their primary assemblies, and use their | 3 the highest faculties of every individual would & 
influence with them for the selection of competent dweloped and find an appropriate sphere of act 


and honest candidates favorable to Land Reform meas- | “ith opportunities for free social intercourse, 1nd: 
ures. thousand sources of healthful excitement and innocet: 


anusement, and with all the restraining influence: ¢ 
Treland—Her Remedy. fiendship and love, no man would senor to the deli 
Resolved, That the people of Ireland are endowed | yn of intoxication. With health, freedom from st 
by their Creator with the inalienable right of life and| ¢y, with a competence of this world’s goods, with 
the means of sustaining it by the usufruct of the soil of| pllectual and social enjoyments, no man but one ho 
Ireland, or of so much thereof as may be needful for| lssly insane would give himself up to vices or perp 
their comfortable and happy subsistence ; and all feudal | tate crimes. 
and other paper titles in Ireland, in the United States} | How should a man go and deliberately get dri, 
and other countries, in derogation of such rights of} yithout the least temptation and with every influ 
mankind are not only repugnant to natural justice, but} gound him tending to virtue and sobriety! W# 
blasphemous attacks upon the authority of Deity. ren a man find to quarrel about, or be revenged 


Fourierism. 
SIXTH ARTICLE. 


_ Resolved, That the British Government, by suffer-| yhen no one had any motive or power to injure bill 
ing the soil of Ireland to be monopolized by a few men | Yow could a man possibly cheat or steal, when ‘het 
called landlords, and by a long train of oppressive acts,| yas no motive nor interest to fraud or pectratio! 
calculated and intended to reduce the great body of the} and with a free choice of every kind of labor and & 
people of Ireland to the most abject submission to these rty of changing from the less to the more sgt 
landlords and their agents have brought upon Ireland, bi, it is not to be supposed that any healthy pe™ 
all the miseries and woes of war, famine and pesti-| yould choose to be lazy and idle in a community wi 
poms and death, in its most painful and appalling| york would be honorable and indolence disgrace 
ho ever saw a boy lazy w helpin, 
Resolved, That the Industrial Congress, while ten- Miekbon do their eg ae oak oy ib 
derly sympathizing with the people of Ireland in all} \ulties grow out of indolence at a log-rolling, a ho 
their wants and sufferings, recommertds to the British ~aising, a husking party, an apple-paring-bee, °! 
government and people to turn their earnest attention sewing society? Men only want the proper conditio™ 
to Land Reform, and to use their exertions for the en- |o develope all their virtues, and leave behind them a 
actment of laws and measures for securing to the Irish their vices. 
people the enjoyment of their God-given right to the} Just so long as the present disorganization of s0¢!*'! 
soil of Ireland, and to limit the quantity of land that Jexists, men will be discontented and discouraged, *™ 
any (one) person may possess, in order thatall the sons |therefore lazy and drunken, and worthless. They” 
and daughters of the “ Green Isle” may participate in |be poor, and their children will grow up in ignorance 
the bountiful productions of their own country, and! and vice, and crime. All efforts to reform the ¥°™ 
thus may be averted a necessity for a resort to arms,) are useless, so long as the causes of all wickedness ™ 
the last remedy of those who are down-trodden and main. Remove the causes, and the effects will dis? 
oppressed by relentless tyranny. /pear. With an assured competence, healthful labor 


| : : fi 
Repudiation of Government Debis. and social happiness. Men would not go into >* 
company, nor gamble, nor drink, nor steal, nor high 


Resolved, That we condemn the sys ia- lot 
; ystem of negocia-| nor murder. In an association there would be 10! 
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5 ; : lof the Industrial Congress ; bat no power shall be con- | ting loans upon the security of Landed Property, prac- ,__- : ? [lo- 
speakers ; and, on the whole, they made bat a feeble |ferred upon that scmiad to sdieidins candidates. | ticed by the General, State, County and ol comamed ie ooo Spee nh sewers boa dared a > pot a 
impression in favor of their destructive views. I am |And in order to provide for unity, and to facilitate | governments, as being subversive of the rights and de- = cone an ; no — brokers de rot is 
impressed that the people of Pittsburg will lend a|communication, that the said committee be ad- | seective to the interests of posterity. That the ex- °"° ome ar ve per re . iuence th 
more attentive ear to the constructive measures of the | ised to have a chairman, residing in the city of New | pense of the hobbies and follies of the present genera- cone PF Grams. Ona fe Nene xicatio® Te 
ee ; : | York. | tion should not be saddled upon the future eggary ; no grog shops to lure men ete pas di su 

Associative School of Reform. This brings me to the Nat Right ie , and hopeless drunkenness ; no receivers of stolen £°°" 
announcement of the arrival in this city of our devo-} po. heme of — ‘ een o Sten: , to tempt even little children to plunder ; no house ” lie 
tod besther. Jeanna. ws ‘Hl Byers os Resolved, That the origin of rights, such as those of | Resolved, ‘That this Congress recommend to the| ill fame to allure to crime and spread disease ; 9°?” of 
rs » Who willremain with us for | life, person, labor, sovereignty and property, is not to be | consideration of the friends of Land Reform the lice officers, lawyers, magistrates, and penitentiar'® 
some considerable time, to cherish the growth from his | traced to conventional compacts and legislative enact- | trines of association and the re-oganization of labor }| or gallows, to protect society from its own member di 
planting last autumn and winter. To-night he preach- | ™e"*s, but to the necessitated and inseparable connec- | believing, however, that labor can never be truly andj and keep brethren of the same family from plunder! Ie 
es in Apollo Hall, and purposes to institute there a tion of each man’s organs with each other, and with perfectly organized, until the earth and other elements} and kiiling each other. con 
the soil and appurtenant elements. of nature shail be declared and made free. It is easy to see why all the efforts of mora! reform 
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Having lately seen running around the papers a 
statement that the last remaining “Fourier Associa- 
tion,” somewhere in Illinois, had just given up the 
host, we gladly give place to the following extracts 

m a private letter we have just received from a 
former fellow citizen, who participated in two of the 
earlier attempts (Sylvania and Leraysville) to estab- 
lish something that ultimately would or might become 
an Association after the idea of Fourier. After the 
second failure, he attached himself to the Communist 
undertaking, neat Skaneateles, New York, and when 
this, too, ran aground, he went back perforce to ‘the 
cut-throat system’ of civilized competition. But this 
had become unendurably hateful to him, and he soon 
sruck off for Ceresco, and became a member of the 
«Wisconsin Phalanx” at that place, whereof he has 
now for some months been a resident. Of this Asso- 
ciation he writes : b 

* * * [have worked in the various groups side 
by side with the members, and I have never seen a 
more persevering, practical, matter-of-fact body of 

ople in any such movement. Since I came here 
‘last Fall} I see a great improvement, both externally 
and internally. Mr. Van Amringe, the energetic herald 
of National and Social Reform, did a good work by 
his lectures here last Winter ; and the meetings statedly 
held for Intellectual and Social Improvement have an 
excellent effect. All now indicates Unity and Frater- 
nity. The Phalanx has ereeted setpaiont a new 
unitary dwelling, one hundred feet long, two stories 
high, with a spacious kitchen, belfry, &c. They have 
burnt a Lime-kiln, and are now burning a Brick-kiln 
of 100,000 bricks as an experiment, and they bid fair 
to be first-rate. All this has been accomplished this 
Spring, in addition to their Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural operations. Their water-power is small, being 
supplied from springs, which the drouth of the last 
three seasons has sensibly affected. In adding to their 
machinery, they will have to resort to steam. 

The location is healthy and pleasant. The atmo- 
aphere is uniformly pure, and a good breeze is general- 
ly blowing. I doubt whether another site could be 
found combining so many natural advantages. I have 
visited nearly all the Association experiments in the 
country, and I like this the best. I think it already 
beyond the possibility of failure. Yours, OD.S5. 





Tre Paristans since THE Revotvution.—Of the 
change that has taken place in the general manners, 
one of the most striking is the habit—which was 
adopted in the first days of the revolution, the days 
when all individual as well as general interests were 
involved in the rapidly running and uncertain course 
of events, when all, in fact, had one thought, the 
thought of the politics of the moment, if not their 
hopes and fears, in common—the habit of mingling 
and speaking pell-mell. Everybody speaks to every- 
body ; unknown individuals accost each other ; friends 
or enemies, who never met before, are sudden enemies 
or friends, according as their sentiments concur or dif- 
fer. Is there the least appearance of a commotion in 
the streets, a good friend with a face you never saw 
before, will ask you, with a “hail-fellow well-met” air, 
what is going on, and enter into a discussion, if you 
are inclined to listen to him, upon the movement, 
whatever it may be, or whether it may haye ot have 
not any importance ; if, eager to know the last news, 
you are reading the evening paper under a gaslight at 
a street corner, or at a well-lighted shop windew, a 
workman will touch his hat, and ask you the restlt of 
the last topic of interest. There is a “free and easy,” 
but certainly neither insolent or unpleasant manrpr in 
all this, which Parisians dreamed not of three minths 
ago. In the knots and crowds that form alonj the 
Boulevards or on the principal public places, by bight 
as well as day, the politicizing disputants in the hidst 
have no knowledge of each other. Your neighbor 
turns to speak to you upon the subject of discugion, 
and perhaps you find yourself unexpectedly the catre 
of a new group of listeners or argufiers. If the bpic 
of the day is one of peculiar interest or excitengnt, 
the voices raised in these improvises al fresco chbs, 
may be louder and more animated than usual ; but, 
generally speaking, the friends or enemies of the jno- 
ment, whatever the sympathy or dispute, will h 
their hats to one another as they go asunder, and a fol- 
lision or a movement is rare among the disputantgal- 
though in a few instances angry passions have cme 
‘oa hustling. The homme du peuple talks with the 
elegant, the workman with the exclusive of the hu- 
bourg St. Germain or the Chaussee d’Antin, the 6 
With the redingote, as the modern distinctionary Pp 
goes, the legitimist with the republican of old date, he 
pm the bourgeois, and the proletaire all mixed to- 

er. 
This state of things is perfectly new to Paris, ant it 
48 a curious and not unamusing look. It is << 


general life ; and, as long as moderate principles till 
maintain the supremacy, and the violent republidns 
of the “blood-and-thunder” school have not succeefed 
in leavening with the bitterness, of the gall of hated 
they take such pains to instil between classes, the glod 
understanding that at first seemed to be disposed to 
*xereise its influence among them, this new traitlof 
modern republican manners can only tend to havéa 
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From‘ ‘Young America.” 
_ The Donkey and the Chickens. 
A PICTURE OF LIFE—BY G. W, PUTNAM. 
Once on a time, the story goes, a Donkey strong and 


stout, 
Became hospitably inclined—he’d symptoms of the gout; 
He was so fat and mighty he could scarce see out his 
eyes, 
And needed, so the doctors said, “some powerful exer- 
cise.” 


Hard by his dwelling lived a hen—a tender mother she, 

With a troop of pretty chickens as e’er your eyes did see; 

The donkey sent his compliments to mother and to chick, 

“To call and see him at his home, and plenteous grain to 
pick.” 


The hen went cackling round and round, the chicks pick- 
ed up their grain, 

When lo ! the donkey ’gan to dance withall his might and 
main ; 

“Hold,” cried the mother, “you will crush my pretty ones 
to death ;” 

But the donkey heeding not, he danced till nearly out of 
breath. 


The remnant of the precious brood, poor fluttering, bleed- 
ing things, 

Leaving their dead mates on the ground, came cowering 
*neath her wings ; 

“Ha!” quoth the'jackass; “I ne’er mind on whom my 
hoofs do fall ; 

Let each one look out for himself, and God look out for 
all.” 

Down in the city’s darkest lanes, down in the cellars 
damp, 


| Little children shrink and burrow round the pale and 


flickering lamp, 

There Hope doth enter never! darkness: hangs around 
their path, 

And for human sympathy they get Man’s scorning and his 
wrath. 


Cold, hungry, friendless, there they live, old year out and 
new year in, 

And the beings all about them wallow deep in shame and 
81n ; 

Coarse, and foul the words they listen to—obscure and 
coarse the song, 

And the lessons of their childhood are to tread the paths 
of wrong. 


Few the tongues that tell their sufferings, and few the 
blessed hands 

That lift them up to God and light, and break their loath- 
some bands ; 

From the Pulpit, Throne and Palace comes forth the don- 


key call, 


“Let each one take care of himself, and God take care of 


all.” 


Within his gorgeous mansion the Rich Man sat at ease. 

And his gold-haired children played or climbed upor 
his knees ; 

His table groaned with viands rich, his proud heart proud- 
ly beat, 

And he thought not of the hungry ones who shivered in 
the street. 


The astral threw its silver light on silken couch and 
shade, 

And tinged all rich luxurious things which art of Man 
hath made, 

And harp and soft piano, and rich voices filled the ear, 

With Opera song, with battle march, and ballad quaint 
and sere. 


Louder than din of battle march or Scottish gathering 


cry, 


An undertone came, saying, “If the poor die, let them 


die! 


Here lives no sympathy for them, in kitchen, bower or 


hall, 


“Let each one look out for himself, and God look out for 


all.” 


Incostly pews, o’er carpets as soft as footof Man e’er 


trod, 


The humble ones are gathering to the worship of our 


God; 


They kneel, they pray, they listen, but each heart says 


*neath its pall, 


“Let poor folks take care of themselves, and God take 


care of all.” 


The Priest sat snugly by the fire, awhile the wintry blast 
Was rustling through the dreary streets, and the snow 


was falling fast, 


He sang a “ psalm of David,” but it sounded like the call 
“Let each one take care of himself, and God take care of 


all.” 


sf ' 
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In his warm room the Editor sat, with his curtains furled, 
And for his own exaltation, moved the power that moves 
the world; 


To and conciliatory effect—Bentley’s Misal- 
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“AND THaT’s THE way THE Money cors.”—-Fr. 
40 excellent article in the Liverpool Albion we give tle 


He forgot the poor and lowly, and his answer to their | 
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The outcast keops her weary way up the Broadway | parel, and every description of moveables, had long 


pave, 

And hastens through this world of hope to a dishonored 
grave, 

Her pure sisters leave her, there to die beneath the Chris- 
tian’s curse, 


And say, as said the priests of old—“ Ay, what is that to| nia. 


us?” 


They feel not for her! they! who ne’er knew one darken- 
ed hour! 

Who have home and friends to guard them, beyond temp- 
tation’s power ; 

List their answer to their sister, their poor fallen sister’s 
call, 

“Let the guilty take their punishment, God sends the 
same to all.” 





And thus the sickening words have passed through our 
weary world; 

On the tempted, weak, and guilty, Man’s vengence has| 
been hurled, 

Love’s sun light glance is drying now the tears of Mis- 
ery’s cup, 

And the founts of human feeling ’neath that light are | 
breaking up! 








On those who feel for human woe fall Honor’s mantle 
broad, 

Nor would we use irreverently the blessed name of! 
Gop ; 

Truth’s hour has come! her hosts are up, nor heed they 
human ban, 

For the broad earth is waking to the sacred rights of 
Man! 





Anecpote or Lorp Cuancettor Nortaineton.— 
While this great lawyer continued at the bar, he went 
to the Western Circuit, and being of lively parts and a 
warm temper, he was like all other lawyers, too apt to | 
take indecent liberties in examing witnesses. An ex 
traordinary case of this kind happened at Bristol. In 
a cause of some consequence, Mr. Reeve, a considera- | 
ble merchant, and one of the people called quakers, 
was cross examined by him with much raillery and ri- | 
dicule, Mr. Reeve complained of it at the time ; and | 
when the court had adjourned, and the lawyers were | 
all assembled at the White Lion, Mr. Reeve sent one | 
of the waiters to let Mr. Henley know that a gentle- 
man wanted to speak to him in a room adjoining. As 

}soon as Mr. Henley had entered into the room, Mr. 
Reeve locked the door, and put the key in his pocket. 
“Friend Henley,” said he, “I cannot tell thee ; for thou | 
hast used me most seurrilously. Thou mightest think, 
perhaps, that a Quaker might be insulted with impuni- 

| ty ; but I ama man of spirit, and am come to demand, 
and will have satisfaction. Here are two swords, here 
are two pistols ; choose thy weapons, or fight me at 
fisty-cuffs if thou hadst rather ; for fight me thou shalt 
before thou leavest this room or beg my pardon.” Mr. 
Henley pleaded in excuse,that it was nothing more than| 
the usual language of the bar, that what was said in 
court should not be questioned out of court; lawyers 
sometimes advanced things to suit their clients, per- 

‘haps beyond the truth, but such speeches died in speak- 
ing ; he wasso far from intending insult or injury, that 
he really had forgotten what fhe had said, and hoped 
the other would not remember it; upon his word and 
honor he never meant to give him the least offence, but 
if undgsignedly he had offended him, he was sorry for 
it, and was ready to beg his pardon, which was a gen- 
tleman’s satisfaction. “Well,” said Mr. Reeve, ‘as the 
affront was public, the reparation must be so too. If 
thou wilt not fight, but beg my pardon, thou must beg 
my pardon before the company in the next room.” Mr. 
Henley, after some difficulty and some delay, submit- 
ted to the condition, and thus the affray ended. No 
farther notice was taken on either side, till after some 
years the Lord Chancellor wrote a letter to Mr. Reeve 
informing him that such a ship was coming into the 
port of Bristol, with a couple of pipes of Maderia 
on board consignedto him. He therefore begged of 
M:. Reeveto pay the freight and the duty, and to 
cause the vessels to be put in a wagon and sent to the 
Grange ; and he would take the first opportunity of de- 
fraying all charges, and should think himself infinitely 
obliged to him. All this was done as desired ; and the 
winter following, when Mr. Reeve was in town, he 
dined at the Chancellor’s with several of the nobility 
anc gentry. After dinner the Chancellor related the 
whole story of his first acquaintance with his friend 
Reeve, and of every particular that had passed be- 
tween them, with great good humor and pleasantry, 
to the no small diversion of the company. 


| 











Tue Women or Cyprus.—-The bewitching power 
attributed at this day to the women of Cyprus, is curi- 
ous in connection with the worship of the sweet god- 
dess who called their isle her own ; the Cypriote is not, 
I think, nearly so beautiful in the face as the Ionian 
queens of Izmir, but she is tall, and slightly formed— 
there is a high-souled meaning and expression—a 
seeming consciousness of gentle empire that speaks in 
the wavy lines of the shoulder, and winds itself like 
Cytherea’s own cestus around the slender waist—then 
the richly abounding hair (not enviously gathered to- 
gether under the head-dress) descends the neck, and 
passes the waist in sumptuous braids ; of all other wo-| 
mer with Grecian blood in their veins, the costume is | 
graciously beautiful, but these the maidens of Limesol | 
—tbeir robes are more gently, more sweetly imagined, 
and fall like Julia’s Cashmere in soft, luxurious folds. | 
The common voice of the Levant allows that in the | 
face the women of Cyprus are less beautiful than their| 
brill ant sisters of Smyrna, and yet, says the Greek, he 


| nance the horrid state of starvation. 


| ing on the rocks of an unknown shore. 


disappeared from his exquisite residence, to supply the 
common necessaries of life. “« Y¥ s” boasted 
our hero to a confidential friend towards the end of his 
ruin, “ we supped off a pair of ear-rings. The case 
of champaigne in the coal cellar is the production of 
some very dry volumes of the Encyclopedia Brittan- 
We have dined during the past week off my 
dress coat ; and this very day, had it not been for my 
polished boots, we should have been obliged to break- 
fast without Bolonas.” 

Of course these fearful privations increased, till after 
some time they reached a climax. One day the hope- 
ful economist returned home about dinner time in a 
state of famishing hunger, and entreated his lovely 
house-keeper to order dinner. 

“Dinner!” she repeated, “there is not a scrap in the 
house, nor an article left to procure one with.” 

«« Surely,” exclaimed the other, slapping his fore- 
head in despair, “ something can be snatched from this 
wreck—I have it—we can yet avert from our counte- 
*Tis a desperate 
act, but it must be done.” 

“What?” inquired the iady anxiously. 

“ What !—why, fry the gold-fish, and roast the ca- 

ary !” 





Story or a Sattor.—Four years ago I left the port 
of Boston, the master of a fine ship, bound for China. 
I was worth ten thousand dollars, and was the husband 
of a young and handsome wife, whom I had married 
but six months before. When I left her I promised to 
return to her in less than atwelvemonth. I took all 


| of my money with me save enough to support my wife 


in my absence, for the purpose of trading when in 
China, on my own account. For a long time we were 
favored with prosperous winds, but when in the China 
seas a terrible storm came upon us, so that in a short 
time I saw the vessel must be lost, for we were drift- 
I ordered the 
men to provide each for himself in the best possible 
manner, and forget the ship, as it was an impossibility 
to save her. We struck—a sea threw me upon the 
rocks senseless, and the next would have carried me 
back into a watery grave, had not ore of the sailors 
dragged me further up the rocks. There were only 
four of us alive, and, when morning came, we found 
that we were on a small uninhabited island, with 
nothing to eat but the wild fruit common to that por- 
tion of the earth. I will not distress you by an ac- 
count of our sufferings there ; suffice it to say that we 
remained sixty days before we could make ourselves 
known to any ship. We were taken into Canton, and 
there I had to beg ; for my money was at the bottom 
of the sea, and I had not taken the precaution to have 
it insured. It was nearly a year before I found a 
chance to come home, and then I, @ captain, was 
obliged to ship as a common sailor. It was two years 
from the time I left America that I landed in Boston. 
I was walking in a hurried manner up one of its streets, 
when I met my brother-in-law. He could not speak 
nor move, buthe grasped my hand, and the tears gush- 
ed from his eyes. “Is my wife alive?” Lasked. He 
said nothing. Then I wished that I had perished with 
my ship, for | thought my wife was dead, but he very 
soon said, “She is alive.” Then it was my turn to cry 
for joy. He clung to me and said, “Your funeral ser- 
mon has been preached, for we have thought you dead 
for a long time.” He said that my wife was living in 
in our little cottage in the interior of the State. It was 
then three o'clock in the afternoon, and I took a train 
of cars that would carry me within twenty-five miles 
of my wife. Upon leaving the cars I hired a boy, 
though it was night, to drive me home. It was about 
two o'clock in the morning when that sweet little cot- 
tage of mine appeared in sight. It was a warm, 
moonlight night, and I remember how like a heaven it 
looked to me. I got out of the carriage and went to 
the window of the room where the servant girl slept, 
and gently knocked. She opened the window and 
asked “who was there?” “Sarah, do you not know 
me?” said I. She screamed with fright, for she 
thought me a ghost, but I told her to unfasten the door 
and let me in, for I wished to see myswife. She let 
me in and gave me a light, and I went up stairs to 
my wife’s room. She lay sleeping quietly. Upon her 
bosom lay our child, whom I had never seen. She 
was as beautiful as when I left her, but I could see a 
mournful expression upon her face. Perhaps she was 
dreaming of me. I gazed for a long time; I did not 
make any noise, for I dare not wake her. At length I 
imprinted a soft kiss upon the cheek of my little child. 
While doing it a tear dropped from my eye and fell 
upon her cheek. Her eyes opened as clearly as though 
she had not been sleeping. I saw that she began to 
be frightened, and I said, “‘Mary, it is your husband !”” 
and she clasped me about my neck and fainted. But 
I cannot describe to you that scene. She is now the 
happy wife of a poor man. I am endeavoring to ac- 
cumulate a little property, and then I will leave the sea 
for ever. 
—————— — 


Tue ScHooLMIsTRESS VERY MUCH ABROAD.—A Cor- 
respondent sends us the subjoined literal copy of a let- 
ter in application for the appointment of governess of 
a national school (Guernsey). It is curious and “silly 
sooth .—” ; 

“Most Excellent Sir . . . . Please to forgive me 
for the boldifess I takes to write you a few words con- 
cerning the day school as I hear that you are going to 
change of Mistress I am now going to tell you a part 
of what I Knows but perhaps there is some in the 
Parish that Knows a great deal more. I hope you 
will not choose the worst thou perhaps it may be I 
during the two last two years I went to school I was 
the more advanced in the School to Cyphers. I was to 
the Tutors Assistant or Vulgar Fractions every morn- 


| ing I said 12 or 14 lessons in the following books, the 


Speaker, the Geography, the History of England, the 


following - eall 
ng: “In one of the Legends of Number N. . : “0 tal P ities es : . 
the fisherman, KI i wenn AE .Lr| Was “Bach one take care of himself,and God take care of | May ‘ust himself to one and all of the bright citie ‘nglish Grammar, the Bible Gospel Historys the pin- 
the al a, Klaus, gives this history of the price pf all.” of the 2gean, and may yet weigh anchor with a heart 8g snch and english Grammar, the Meanin 
a — which he carried to the castle: ‘the fi entire, but that so. surely as he ventures upon the en- nocks the ire ne oa ee ee ae 
mare and the price fixed, the butler takes me to tE} The Slave is writhing in his chains, his spirit broken | chanted Isle of Cyprus, so surely will he know the | Book and io Ki ~ Cinhesaiiiiiees & part of the 
€eper’s-room, where the money is counted d rapture, or the bitterness of Love. The charm, they| ™Y name in Aine F ' ps — 
and laid in four h : f th own, oe ») «.| Latin. I have translated, traduced letters, made verbs 
our heaps: one of these goes into t : say, owes its power to that which the people call the | maga» , 
ousekeeper’s : d i ae He looketh unto us for hope—nought meets him but a | §°Y> . er . ri se | and parsing hundreds of times, I Knows orthography 
third ia pace pore’ 3, @ second into the butler’s; : astonishing ‘polities’ of the women, meaning, | fancy, | I 8 
dike retained for the cook and my lord’s footmar, oe) th tact and their wit hing ways; the word, h wey.| well enough, I read the telemachus very well, I have 
a . . . 1elr Lac e yALC ays; the » HO | i 3 of w : . em all be- 
7 the fourth is handed to your humble servant, wip| We are the “friends of Freedom,” but we crush him to | er, plainly fails to express one half of that which the| done al sorts of works I will not me asian th m all be 
hare to receive it with profound respect and h the earth, speak rs would say ; I have smiled to hear the Greek,| cause [ should fill many leaves ot paper, «rr do : 
pret: thanks.’ This is very much the story of tit} And his ery to us for mercy wakes our mockery and our with all his plenteousness of fancy, and all the wealth| Deauttu’ » oon o.. ee ne = oso me oom 
oun 5 conttibated by John Bull. There are so maiy mirth. j of his generous language, yet vainly struggling to de-| @PY SOP" fam 80 vs meee of pine nen a 
an A en under the name of ‘Civil Continger | scribe the ineffable spell which the Parisians dispose of; P¥22/¢s eve ryt ling D€ . 8: as p ante, . ; oe 
fies . other sublime mysteries of roguery ; so ma He asketh for the lamp of life—asks that his bands be lin their own smart way, by a summary “Je ne ecai/ ‘ hains pine ue ions watch pox ets and ask: aie 
of or Duke This, That, or the Other, upon the Po riven - ~~ eae +P 8 } flourished many things with bred; [braid !} 10WSs 
d aa and other sources of national income ; so man}} p,. 4 ae gale but hi ts rights which God hi =" to flourish Nets and Muslins wel I have done but- 
€ductions for pensions, sinecures, hhalf-pey for ha or these re ut his manhood’s rights which God himself | EE terflies and many things of the same Kind. Iam per- 
— of broad-shouldered fellows, stout and health hath gases) : | vecant Srarvarion.--A thoughtless young geM-| fect in my sewing. 1 Knows to Net Stockings and 
ough to be Bath chairmen ; and so many other ju List the answer of the people, from mount and council- | pJeman of good family, although he had spent every gloves and every thing &e 
~ and misapplications of the public money, that hall, shilling, and worn out every trace of cre dit, lived with “Please to pardon me every thing that might have 
, ore, in the end, as fortunate » won| “Let the trampled take care of themselves, and God take | a devoted partner of his poverty in a splendid villa! offended you and beiieve me to be your affectionate 
derfy}| as Klaus, we are won ja I F | o y . Sage 
¥ well off.” care of all.” near the Regent’s Park. Jewels, books, wearing ap-| friend Servant.—-Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper 
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SATURDAY, 


Witimm Epceay Caannine. 


The French Revolution as we view it, or 
SAMPLES OF THE “DEMOCRATIE PACIFIQUE.” 

Under this head we propose to offer, from week to 
week, translations from the editorials and other arti- 
cles of the excellent ourna! above named. To those 
who would understand the real meaning of the re- 
markable events transpiring every day in France and 
Europe ; to those who would read impartial, calm, in- 
telligent reports of all the ups and downs, and ques- 
tionable’ symptoms of the unsettled state of things 
which necessarily must prevail until the Revolution 
shall have completed its work, this journalis indispen- 
gable. Itcontains more reliable information, as well 
as sounder, clearer and more hopeful views, than any 
other newspaper in France. 

The English papers and our own take good care to 
advise us of everything discouraging, disorderly and 
ominous of evil in the infantile movements of the 
young Republic. That side of the matter we are in no 
danger of overlooking. All the bubbling and frothing, 
the eputtering and smoking of the boiling heterogene- 
ous cauldron, is chronicled with a sufficiency of wise 
interjections. But the steady movement from the 
bottom, the real providential workings of the matter,— 
in a word, whatever there is constructive, positive, 
growing, hopeful in the Revolution is not teld us. Of 
course it can only be told by those who have faith. 

The superficial, sceptical many, the men of the past, 
the short-sighted, selfish non-sympathizers with a hu- 
mane, social movement, will cry out about Louis Na- 
poleon, about the fickleness of Frenchmen, about their 
fanatical love of military glory, &c., &¢. ; and, no 
doubt, there is enough truth in it. But {t is not the 
whole truth ; it is indeed only the most superficial and 
insignificant part of the truth. The Social-Republi- 
can experiment has not yet failed for all that. There 
are yet elements of hope. There are symptoms of a 
constructive nature. The popular cause finds formi- 
dable and cunning antagonists to grapple with, even 
in an Assembly chosen by free suffrage. Yet it has 
proved and counted its own strength, and as it has the 
might of ideas, as well as the earnestness of necessity, 
and the generous glow of love on its side, to say no- 
thing of its members, it stands to reason and to com- 
mon sense that it can never suffer permanent defeat. 

We are told of all the disturbing elements, of the 
destruction of confidence, of the derangement of finan- 
ces, of industry and trade brought to a still-stand, of 
the énormous cost and worse than uselessness of the 
ateliers nationauz, of the perpetual parade of guns 
and drums, of emeutes, of the vacillating idolatry of 
men, of the scarcity of “men great enough for the 
times,” of vive Pf empereur! and a bas Lamartine! 
&c. &c. And they who tell these things with so much 
glee, are among the chief causes of the prolonged 
confusion. Itis the conservatives, the bourgeoisie, the 
prosperous and privileged ones in France at this mo- 
ment, who foment disorder by withholding just rights 
and defeating hopes once raised, and who in fact de- 
serve to be calledthe destructives. And the birds of 
ill omen, who croak the news through English and 
American presses, have too much of ‘a class sympathy 
with them, if that can be called sympathy which at- 
taches only to fortunes and not to persons. Even 
Lamartine, the idol and the boast of all conservative 
Frenchmen, hailed as another Washington by our own 
respectable journals, has grown very unpopular and 
has lost much of his prestige (witness the oracular 
North American Review, which pronounces him a 
« feeble and theatrical imitator of Lafayette !) since it 
has been discovered that Lamartine the friend of order, 
can bé at the same time consistently a staunch advo- 
cate of the socialism which is the very heart of the 
French Revolution, and the defeat of which will de- 
feat every hope of order or of liberty in France. 

Now while the newspapers tell us of these things, 
and while they magnify the extravagant demands of 
the more unenlightened and impatient socialists, the 
communists, and others, we feel that we shall be doing 
a service by presenting another side of the matter. 
We shall show our readers that there is a class of re- 
formers in France, who are not extravagant, not dis- 
orderly, not impatient, who are always on the side of 
order, who are gradualists in policy while their theories 
go to the very root of the matter, and who, without 
vain confidence, still contrive to maintain hope in these 
days.’ We shall show them how the writers of the 
Democratie Pacifique, the ablest, fairest and most 
courteous paper in Europe, regard the Revolution, and 
what sort of measures they are modestly but firmly 
urging upon government. 

The Republic may fail, for the present. But it will 
not be because it has not got a heart in it. There is 
both heart and head enough, and understanding of the 
times enough in these journalists and the school they 


represent, to ensure the final success of a republic | 
| farmer. 


which shall be no sham 
Democratie Pacifique, June 9th. 
AGRICULTURAL COLONIES. 

“ We learn that citizen Flocon, minister of agricul- 
ture and commerce, proposes to demand of the Nation- 
al Assembly an important credit for the foundation of 
agricultural colonies. 

“ We congratulate the minister of agriculture upon | 


we entreat him to, 


vote unanimously whatever funds shall be demanded 
for this object. 

“ Agriculture alone can save France from the finan- 
cial crisis which keeps all minds uneasy, Our repre- 
sentatives will not forget that the funds which they ap- 
propriate to clearing and enriching the soil, are the 
most fruitful kind of investments, the products of 
which will increase every year and form the solid 
riches of the country. 

“The project of citizen Flocon, so far as the end 
which it proposes, had our entire support beforehand. 

“But if he wants to double the advantages and 
profits of the new institutions with which he would 
endow our fields, we entreat him to make colonies at 
once agricultural and manufacturing, and to base the 
internal organization of these great establishments up- 
on the principle of associaticn. 

« We know the minister of agriculture feels, as well 
as we do, the desire to ameliorate the moral and ma- 
terial condition of the laborers ; we know that he ac- 
cepts, with us, Association as the principle of future 
societies, and that he desires, as much as we do, to see 
the principle of wages, that last form of pagan and 
barbarian slavery, disappear forever. We hope then 
that he will not hesitate, in his plans for the organiza- 
tion of his colonies, to recognize and to proclaim the 
immense advantages of Association, which augments 
production while it restricts expenses, and the incon- 
testable justice ot proportional repartition. 

“The State, receiving an important part of the 
profits in its capacity of Capitalist, can thug create for 
itself resources whose value will increase with each 
new harvest. If the land to be cleared is taken among 
the communal or township lands, this share in the 
profits becomes an entirely new source of fortune for 
the communes standing in the relation of proprietors, 
and the just rights of the laborers are at the same time 
secured. 

“The certain success of these associated colonies 
would excite limited proprietors, both great and small, 
to imitate a mode of improving the land so advanta- 
geous to all interests, and association would gradually 
extend over the whole surface of France. 

« It is for the State to take the initiative in this great 
measure. Nothing is easier than to implant the new 
spirit in our rural districts by means of agricultural 
colonies, in which all the experiments can be tried with- 
out danger or inconvenience ; and we are persuaded 
that the minister of agriculture, who has already given 
indubitable proofs of zeal and activity, will neglect 
nothing to secure to these institutions, which he wishes 
to found, that success which shall appear most fruitful 
for the present and for the fature. 

“ The agricultural colonies may render yet another 
signal service to the country, in combining agricultural 
with mechanical labors. If this combination should 
succeed, as we are sure it would, we should soon see 
the great industrial establishments desert the filthy 
streets of our manufacturing cities for the wholesome 
plains and hill-sides of the country. 

“On the one side, our farmers, marrying their field 
labors with the product sessions of the work-shop ; on 
the other, our ouvriers, dwarfed and unmanned by the 
monotony of their mechanical functions, bathing soul 
and body in the revivifying labors of the field, would 
all gain in health, morality and comfort. 

“ Agriculture and mauufacture can only be regener- 
ated by associating ; separated, they conflict and harm 
each other. 

“It is easy to effect these prodigies. 
wanted is a firm will. 

“We would recommend to the minister a branch of 
labor, at once agricultural and manufacturing, which 
might become a powerful source of profit for his new 
colonies. We mean the culture of the silk-worm and 
the reeling of silk. 

“There is an experiment now in progress at the 
chateau de Neuilly, which will yield immense results, 
if it succeeds as every thing thus far gives reason to 
hope. We allude to the discovery of M. Repos, of 
whom our journal has before made mention, and of 
whom we shall speak more at length soon in a special 
article. 

“ This discovery, which has for its end to substitute 
the leaf of the scorsonére for that of the mulberry, i# 
the rearing of silk-worms, will render possible the pro- 
duction of silk throughout the whole extent of France: 

“ Now, in acolony of five hundred hectars, they 
might easily reserve twenty hectars for the cultivation 
of the scorsonére, two for the buildings and eighteen 
for plantations of the mulberry or the scorzonera 
With this quantity of land, it would be possible, in a 
few years, to raise at least a hundred ounces of silk- 
worm eggs, which would produce on an average, to 
the colony, twenty thousand francs’ worth of cocoons 
in forty days. 

“ The reeling of the cocoons could take place in the 
colony itself, and would bring in an enormous profit 
besides. 

“ This is one of the most attractive kinds of labor, 
and may be performed by women and children, in the 
interval of the labors of spring and summer, a period 
when the ground has least need of the arms of the 


All that is 


“ We do not doubt that a great part will be allotted 
to the raising of silk-worms in the new colonies, and 
that the administration will use every effort to improve 
and propagate as far as possible this important branch 
of our agricultural industry. 

“At a time like this, when stock-jobbing falls the vic- 
tim of its own excesses, when the false credit of anar- 


; Radner trait yt “his T aatikahed etshaa ar tick ont a. heh one oe 
, , ee od ghoten 
project, and we hog the Assembly will no ate to 


speculations, t resource of which are as yet ina 
great measure unknown. The ot agriculture 
has become the first of all the ministries. Upon the 
man who occupies it to-day devolves the honorable 
ty of giving it the rank which properly belongs to it.” 


Programme oF Sociat, Rerorms. "7 

| “The question of the organization of labor is more 
vast, more complex, more profound, than they suppose 
who think to find the trial and solution of it in a few 
rude approximations to association, or in a few con- 
fused experiments of national workshops. Its com- 
plete solution, inasmuch as it involves an entire social 
transformation, can only be obtained by means of a 
series of measures, transitional, preparatory, local and 
general, direct and indirect. 

“The economical crisis in which society is strug- 
gling has come to complicate all social reform by ren- 
dering it more urgent and more hurried. It obliges 
the reformers to expend as much effort in guarantying 
a temporary shelter to the numerous victims, as it costs 
upon the other hand to dig and lay the foundations of 
a new edifice. It makes it a duty to re-establish the 
circulation of created values and to save from idleness, 
from ruin the actual instruments of labor, at the same 
time that it demands new and more just relations be- 
tween the agents of production, and calls for proper 
measures to augment considerably this production it- 
self. 

“The programme of social reforms is thus divided 
into two principal branches. 

“ The first comprises general measures of immedi- 
ate application, designed to ameliorate the actual con- 
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-| comprising risks of all kinds. — 


’ 


aus.) the changing of immovable values of 
into floating by means of mortgages, 4. 
. “ Morvatrry, SouipaRiry ames by the 


“ArsitraTors (prud'hommes.)—Relations of equa). 
ity and fraternity between employers and employed, 

“Frienv.y INTERVENTION OF THE. industry; 
al crises, aid and copartnership of the State in private 
industries, with a double view to order and increase of 
public wealth. 

“AGRICULTURAL ManuractuRING COLONigS.— Asgo. 
ciation of argricultural mechanical labors. 

“Great Works oF Pusiic Uriiry.—Roads for tray. 
el and for transportation ; redemption of the rail-ronds 
and canals by the State ; the re-wooding or clearing 
ot lands, draining of marshes, irrrigation, regulation of 
the water-courses; industrial armies. 

“Nationa Worxsnors,in a certain measure to ¢. 
periment upon all the industrial discoveries, all the me. 
chanical inventions, and test the introduction of aj 
kinds of industry not to be found elsewhere. 

“ ASSUMPTION BY THE STATE AND THE Mouyy. 
raLities of all works of general and public Use, 
such as means of communication, mines, the light. 
ing of cities, the distmbution of water, and the aq. 
ministration of the mails, of common carrying, thea. 
tres, &c. 

“ MunictraL Wars-Hovuses.—The institution of ye. 
racity in commerce (commerce veridique) serving as 4 
regulator for the prices and quality of articles of foo 
and objects of the first necessity, and especially com. 
mon bakeries, butcheries, and groceries. 

“ Pustic Nurseres, Asytums.—Schools, primary, 





dition of labor, and in these the State ought more es- | secondary, professional and special. Civil Invalides. 


pecially 1o take the initiative. In the front rank of 
these are institutions of credit, of mutuality, of soli- 
darity, of justice, of arbitration, of national command- 


ites,(co-partnerships between the laborers and the State | admission and advancement. 


as capitalist), all of which have for their object indi- 
rectly to facilitate the right to labor. Then, to regu- 
| late the exercise of this right in a more direct manner, 
agricultural colonies, great works of public utility, na- 
tional work-shops, national and municipal administra- 
tion of public services, public nurseries (creches,) halls 
of asylum, professional schools, civil invalides, admin- 
istrative reforms, municipal ware-houses serving to re- 
gulate commerce as to prices, qualities, &c. &c. 

“ The second branch of social reforms comprises lo- 

cal, theoretical, voluntary, indiyidual experiments, the 
‘various applications of the principle of association in 
which each citizen, each group of capitalists, each cor- 
poration of workmen, each socialist school can take 
the initiative. This is the direct work of reform, 
which society itself is called upon, by experiment and 
by free and voluntary imitation, to accomplish, and for 
|which it can only claim the support, the encourage- 
ment of the State. This work, tobe complete and 
rational, to contain within itself the constitution of a 
new industrial order, should embrace the organization 
of domestic, agricultural, manufacturing, commercial, 
scientific and artistic labors within the township, which 
is the'cellular unit of the social body. It is only on a 
field of experiment as broad as the commune or town- 
ship that all the practical propositions of the socialist 
schools can be tested under the supervision of the gov- 
ernment and without the slightest social perturbation, 
without the slightest injury to liberty, to order, or to 
authority. ‘There only can the great and double ques- 
tion be decided, whether the human passions may not 
be harmoniously developed in society, and whether la- 
bor, until now a law of expiation, may not become a 
law of attraction. Tue PuatansTertan ScHooL, FOR 
ITS PART, DECLARES THAT IT IS READY TO RESOLVE 
THIS PROBLEM PRACTICALLY, AND IT ONLY WAITS FOR 
THE ¥IRST RELEASE FROM THE PAINFUL PREOCCUPA- 
TIONS OF THE MOMENT, TO ENTER RESOLUTELY UPON 
THE REALIZATION OF ITS IDEAL OF A HARMONIC SOCI- 
ETY AND OF A HAPPY DESTINY. As TO THE MATERI- 
AL MEANS OF EXECUTION, WE NO LONGER DOUBT THAT 
THEY WILL BE FURNISHED Us. 

“ These painful preoccupations will cease, we hope, 
as soon as society shall form to itself a precise idea of 
the reforms which it ought to accomplish, and shall 
feel itself decidedly drawn on in that direction. 
this it is essential that the two modes of progress, 
which we have just indicated, should move on togeth- 
er, one securing the present, the other preparing the 
future; one producing immediate amelioration, the 
other giving to human hope a near prospect of defin- 
itive salvation. 

“In a hundred pamphlets we have explained the 
details of the organization of the township, as we un- 
derstand it. Ourshool has put in circulation books of 
every form and every price, which ¢xpound the ensem- 
ble of the science better than our daily organ could do 
it. Nevertheless, we shall endeavor henceforth, even 
in this journal, to propagate the theory of harmony 
side by side with studies upon the transitional questions. 
We shall try to give to society, to government, to all 

|who suffer, a travelling manual of knowledge and a 
consciousness of the efforts which they have to make 
in order to accelerate the movement. 

The following simple programme of social ameliora- 
tions would be enough to scatter many prejudices, save 
many blind gropings and conflicts, and abridge many 
cruel sufferings. if it were only inscribed upon the or- 
der ot the day of the National Assembly, and if the 
principal organs of the press would adopt it with us as 

ja plan of studies and of propagation : 
““ General Means of immediate application. 
“ Crepir.—Its re-establishment and its democratic ex- 
tension ; putting it within the reach of all proprietors, 


For |, 


“REFORMED ADMINISTRATION, radical and democratic. 
Guaranties of independence for public functionaries, 
free concurrence and election, the sole regulators of 
Functions well payed, 


| but also well filled. Pensions guarantied upon retire. 


ment from all services. 

“ Solution of the problem of the organization 9} 
Labor. 

*“ Loca Experiments, with tne support and under 
the supervision of the Government of all the Soca! 
Systems which present a regular plan for the organi- 
zation of the township, the plans being submitted to 
certain very generous conditions of examination and 
acceptance. ' 

“ As a matter of principle, the government should 
secure full liberty to all experiments which involve no 
danger, no inconvenience for the social body ; it should 
aid the development of such as rest upon serious st- 
dies and present good guaranties of success.” 

Lovis Naporzon. ae: 

“Certain Draconian measures, it is said, are con- 
templated, in order to get rid of a certain pretender. 

“ No doubt, if a decree of exclusion and banishment 
is demanded of the National Assembly, it will be voted 
by an immense majority. Antecedent circumstances, 
the personal situation of the prisoner of Ham, the 
culpabk deeds to-day committed in his name, the an- 
tipathy, or rather the disdain of the Assembly, all a:- 
sures 3 decisive vote. 

“ Bet we beseech the Executive Commission, the 
Ministrs and the Assembly to abstain from all pro- 
scripticn, and to respect the sovereign will of the elec- 
tors of Paris. 

“ Itis for the interest of all that the citizen Napo- 
leon Iouis Bonapare should enter the National As- 
sembl. 

“ Ij he sits in the midst of the representatives of the 
peopl, in fifteen days the pretender is discredited, 
ruinet, effaced ; he has vanished forever. 

“ Ij he is exeluded, he remains with all the relief of 
his name, with all the interest of a proscription, and 
from hat time it beeomes very possible that the next 
year,at the universa] elections tor the Presidency, the 
nameof the quasi-imperial exile will come out of the 
urn ;which would not be one of the least grotesque 
thing in this human comedy. 

Le 
Editorial Correspondence. 
Voyage of the Steamer United States. 
Crossing the Atlantic near the English / 
Channe], June 22nd, 1848. § 

“"Ihe splendid Steamship United States sailed from 
NewYork on Saturday, the 10th of June, at 5 P. M., 
and totwithstanding that for half the way wind and 
weatier were as unfavorable as they possibly could be, 
she arrived at Southampton on Friday morning, the 
eee the passage in the unusually short time ol 
twele days anda half. The night of the same day, 
she irrived at Havre, making the whole distance i0 
thirgen days, and setting down her passengers in Paris. 
onlya fortnight after they left New York.” 

Sich is the external history of the first trip across 
the Atlantic, in which it was my fortune to be a party; 
andmay. Heaven grant that it may be the last! Not 
thatany thing is to be deducted from the praise of the 
popilar American steamer in which the trip was 2¢- 
conplished,—as that praise circulates in all the news- 
papirs. On the contrary, I would even praise her more 
higky, were it possible ; for to the qualities of speed 
and excellence of accommodations for unfortunate 
trayllers, she adds great security against all the dan- 
gersof the deep, and the most remarkable ease and 
stealiness of motion in rough weather, while her table 
is @ luxurious as lavish expenditure and the best re- 
sources of modern gastrosophy can make it. As long 
as feople must cross the ocean, and as long 28 the 
oc¢n goes on without being reformed from its pres¢?' 
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frtne of the voyage as their tastes, w 
But as for the sea, anathema ; 
the sublimity, the poetry, the 1 re 
and all with about as much reason as generally goes 
to sentimentalism on subjects with which the parties 
sre not acquainted. Speaking from the personal ex- 
ence of two weeks, I pronounce the sea the most 
doletul, disagreeable, disgusting of deserts. There is 
nothing comfortable about it from the Highlands to Liz- 
‘ard Head, or from morning till midnight. It is cold, 
moist, gloomy ; fit only for destroying storms and freez- 
ing blasts to occupy, of for stupid whales to spout in ; 
a sort of vast receptacle and perpetuation of the pri- 
meval curse and all that is connected therewith. They 
whom delusion or necessity compels to traverse it, de- 
serve the punishment they get,—sea sickness, of all 
sickness the most inhuman and revolting. And then 
in a storm, what is so wretched as the poor devil 
whom the sea then exults over and tortures? Sick 
and wet, dizzy and weak, he can neither walk nor sit, 
ie nor stand up, nor get at ease, twist himself into 
whatsoever position he may. He is doomed the in- 
evitable victim of the direst disgusts and discomforts. 
With an uncertain and aching head, he crawls from 
his berth in the morning, drags on the damp clothes 
which the relentless ocean air has surely penetrated, 
goes dizzily through a most hateful business of the 
toilet, thanking his stars it is no worse, and then des- 
perately pitches on deck to seek for a sniff of fresh air, 
lucky if his legs are not broken or his suffering person 
tumbled over and over in the process. He at last 
reaches the deck,and is met bya heavy rain or a 
sharp dash of spray from the sea, which wets him to 
the skin and renders his misery so near perfect, that 
only the qualms and internal pains which the ship’s 
motion presently brings on, are necessary to complete 
it. However, he sits down, having neither spirit nor 
strength to do any thing else, and in the shelter of the 
house over the cabin gangway, in cold, wet and nau- 
sea, lets the day prolong itself to an eternal length. 
The breakfast bell rings, but what of that? All the 
inducements in the world would not bribe him to 
touch a crust,—lunch comes, and dinner, but nothing 
is equal to his loathing : he abominates the thought of 
food, and looks, if he has power to open his eyes, with 
envious incredulity at the sailors, and the old stagers 
among the passengers who go about shamming good 
spirits and pretending not to mind it. 
persecuted by the steward into swallowing a few 
spoonsful of gruel or tea, or some such vapid mixture, 
after which, he is fortunate if he can doze drearily 
till night, when he betakes himself to his berth, which 
is already dampened by the wet air for his reception. 
There, if the sea is not too rough, and he is not tossed 
bodily out of that receptacle, he may perhaps sleep till 
daylight, when he is again roused to the same suffer- 
ings.—After that is he likely to be taken in with any 
poetical nonsense about the sea ? 

However, to admit that there may be some founda- 
tion for this talk, let me confess that once, as I ven- 
tured up near midnight, when the moon was making 
every wave glitter like silver, and the ship was dash- 
ing among them like a race horse, there was a cer- 
tain strong enchantment that almost made me forget 
the sea sickness of the day. So too, early one soft 
morning, just after we had crossed the Banks, as I 
made my appearance after two days seclusion, it was 
delightful to watch the life of the great monstet as he 
played in the sunshine. One night too, in the midst of 
a storm, with difficulty I forced my way to the weath- 
er bulwarks, and watched the big waves come strging 
up in the darkness. Even in the night, and raim, the 
white foam of their crests could be seen as they warred 
against the ship, lifting her high in the air, to hang for 
&@ moment suspended on their summits, and thea slide 
swiftly down into the abyss at their feet. In that, 
there was really something grand and exciting, and I 
thought of nothing else while watching them. There 
was sometliing agreeable in the sense of supetiority 
to all the turmoil. Even in that rush and fury, Man 
rode superior to the elements, and made them bear 
him upon his way, 

A great consolation was a young Italian musician 
who knew the whole universe of Italian operas by 
heart, and was ready to sing every morceau that we 
could ask for. The whole of an afternoon, when the 
SulWas out, 1 lay on a settee on deck, with a friend 
at hand, and our Italian sang for us one thing after 
nother. He would. begin with any opera we men- 
Uoned, and sing every prominent part of it, choruses, 
duets, solos and all, with astonishing trath and facility 
of memory. Lying with shut eyes, it was easy to 
have the whole excitement and beauty of the scene 
Present in the mind. Benedetti and Perelli, the ven- 
geance of Norma, the last passionate words of Elvira, 
the terrible conflicts of Lucrezia, and the moonlight 
desolation and death of Ravenswood, came back one 
after the other, as impressive as ever. When] am 
8a sick again, let me have that young Italian for a 
Physician. 

Far out at sea,—half way between the two conti- 
nents, we have never lost sight of the birds. Every 
day almost, flocks either of Mother Carey’s chiekens 
or of gulls, have been playing about the ship as gaily 
4s if they were not a thousand miles or more from land. 
It was consoling to see that we were not without asso- 
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There are two. Catholic sts from I »@ young 
Switzer going home from a ten years sojourn in Mexi- 
co, apparently with his pocket full of rocks, a Mexican 
youth going to Europe to be educated, an English ac- 
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n ¢ a, the »pptoach to land is 
}that seems sovereign. I notice to day that all our in- 





they have clung to during the voyage, and in 
the anticipation of seeing and treading upon the solid 
earth again, forget all the woes of near a fortnight. 
And I confess that even my well grounded animosity 








ralids have made their way from the berths and 


tor returning from a starring expedition in the States, | to the old agitator grows less as the parting from him 
with sundry patriots on the way to fight the battles |draws near. Besides, in the thought of the first sight 
'|of their respective countries, and red hot with hate of | of Europe—of the first plunge among the waves of 





Finally, he is 


the various governors, monarchs and generals who keep 
or try to keep them in subjection. Besides these, 
there are the usual run of European travellers, such as 
merchants going out to buy goods, millionaires with their 
families on the grand tour, professional men in search 
of health, and one good, motherly fat old lady, who 
goes to Dr. Pott’s church, and is well supplied with 
| the publications of the American Tract Society. 

The great business of this assortment of people is 
to get rid of the time. Those who are sea sick are 
disposed of in their berths, sympathized with vainly 
by the steward in his official capacity. With those 
who are well, eating is the main object of attention, 
jand they devote themselves to it most religiously. 
Four meals occupy and mark the passage of the day. 
Breakfast comes at nine, lunch at one, dinner at four 
tea at half-past seven. The table is most abundant 
jand various, equal to any of the best hotels, while the 
gustatory achievements of its patrons excel any thing 
It seems as if those who 








ever seen at any hotel. 
can eat, labor vigorously to make up for the deficiency 
|of those who can’t, and altogether one might judge 
|that their success was ample. There is nothing like 
| the sea air to the appetite of a healthy person. 

| In this sphere of action, all parties seem to be 
agreed ; but the time between meals is passed variously 





enough. A few, under the guidance of an Episcopal 
clergyman, devote occasional portions to devotional 
| exercises and reading the scriptures, but the prevailing 
| tendency is different. 


ons evening, while this party were assembled, and 


Passing through the saloon the 


the solemn words were being impressively uttered, I 


{opened the door of the main cabin. Three or four | 


games of whist were going on there, and at one table 
la gentleman was concocting whisky punch for a num- 
|ber of eager expectants. It was agreeable to see so 
| wide a stretch of tolerance ; neither of the groups ap- 
peared troubled by the contiguity of the others. 
| In fine weather the deck is the most attractive part 
lof the ship. There the gentlemen promenade and 
smoke by the hour, and now and then a lady is equally 
|industrious, though without the cigar, I am happy to 
say. All sorts of boyish games are revived ; of all, 
| Hop Scotch” has perhaps best sustained its ancient 
reputation. 

The great event at sea is to meet a ship. The 
other day one came up very near us with all sails set. 
She was sailing West, and we East; and the wind 


this world-whirlpool, one must be a dolt to think of 
what it has cost to get here. The events of a whole 
month of this momentous time of transition, will soon 
be spread before us,—full of we know not what sig- 
nificance in the destiny of the race ; who would grum- 
ble at trifles now ? 
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tains ; though there are some elevations, the Blue 
Mounds and the Platte Mounds, whieh,.on account of 
the genera! plain character of the country, can be seen 

from the distance of many miles, The South-east 
part of the arta, traversed by me is flat ; the South- 
west, beautifully undulating, and in some places ra ther 
too much broken, not for loveliness (for it cannot be 
exceeded) but for ease of tillage ; the centre, the West, 
and North, towards Fond-du-lac, as far as my route 
extended, present a variety of surface, occasionally 

flat, bat for the most part, swelling into gentle, pleasant 
waves, . 

The soil isa deep, black, rich mould, with a frequent 
| etenaeieeate of calcareous pebbles, sometimes large 
and abundant. In the South-east, bordering on Illinois 








My next letter will, I trust, be from Paris,—and | the soil is very sandy, but dark colored and loamy. 
shall contain something of more interest to you and to | There is a primitive region in Wisconsin, to the far 
that fraternal circle of readers who meet weekly in | North, along the Mississippi, bu: I speak only of the 


the columns of the Harbinger, than this scrawl, writ- 
ten as it is, could be in the rolling and pitching of 
the ship, and that utter dissipation of mind which 
prevails at sea, making one’s thoughts as rambling 
and disconnected as the letters ¢f his handwriting. 
Yours ever, D. 





Trumbull Phalanx. 

We learn from private letters, that this pioneer in- 
stitution is making headway, and affords the means of 
a better life than can be realized in the midst of com- 
petitive antagonism and deception. 

| forwards us a handsome remittance for subscriptions 
to the Harbinger, writes, 

With respect to our little society here, we wish 
at present to say only that it is going on with 
alacrity and great hopes of success. We are pre- 
jpared for a few additional members with the re- 
quisite qualifications ; but we do not think it expe- 
dient to do or say much to induce any body to come 
on until we see how we shall fare through what is 
called the sickly season. 'To the present date, how- 


Our friend, who 


|éver, we may sum up our condition in these three | 


words: we are healthy, busy and happy. 








Retaliatory Postage. 

| The story of the dealer in fancy stocks, who, on a 
sudden fall in the market, would go home and whip 
his children, all and singular, is repeated, we are 
sorry to find, in the conduct of our bland paternals 
who have charge of the foreign postal arrangements. 
These worthy functionaries cannot settle matters to 
their mind with stubborn John Bull, when behold, 
they turn round incontinently and inflict an out- 
rageous drubbing upon their most patient of fami- 
jlies. It may be a fine thing to them, thus to get rid 
of a superfluous quantity of bile, but it is any thing 
but sport to the long-suffering persons, on whose meek 
shoulders the burden directly falls. We cannot now 
receive a letter by a steamship without paying the 
heavy tax of twenty-four cents, besides the inland 








country, which I saw ; and the whole of that is either 
** Mineral,” as in the South-west, or “ Limestone,” as 
from Lake ‘Michigan Westward, to the Mineral re- 
gion, and upwards to Fond-du-lac, inclusive. The 
word “ Mineral” is used in Wisconsin to denote an 
jore of useful metal. The Mineral region contains 
jabundance of limestone, but gets its name from the 
| valuable ores of lead, zinc and copper, in the rocks in 
j that district. 
| ores, it would be valuable ; as its soil is very fertile, 
the face of the country beautiful, the land free from 
jmarshes, the air healthy ; but the surface, in mary 


Even if this region were not rich in 


parts, it is thought, is too rolling ; I imagine, however, 
that this objection is made by persons accustomed to 
lowlands. I saw but very little poor land in Wiscon- 
‘sin; Dane, Dodge, Portage, Fond-du-lac, Waukesha, 
‘in short, all the counties in the “ Limestone ” District, 
so far as my observation extended, contain a soil very 
| productive ; and in some neighborhoods the rich, 
|fat mould reaches many feet deep and appears inex- 
| haustible. 

Besides the ores which I have mentioned, iron ore 
‘has recently been found in large quantities and ot a su- 
perior quality ; I think the locations are in Dodge and 
No coal has been discovered in 
But there is 
any quantity of excellent coal along the Illinois River, 


neighboring counties. 
| the territory, and | presume, will not be. 


in Illinois; and as a canal communication, from Peru, 
on the Illinois, to Chicago, on Lake Michigan, is now 
completed and open, there may be a ready supply of 
coal conveyed to many parts of Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin is comparatively free from marshes, and 
is mostly Prairie ; therefore we m ight suppose that the 
air would be clear and dry. The neighborhood of the 
Lakes must have some tendency to modify the dry- 
, ness of the atmosphere ; yet there is no unpleasant 
moisture in the air. The fact is, | was delighted with 
| the clearness, the transparency and elastic vigor of the 
latmosphere. ‘This freedom from undue moisture has 


. C ° | 
was all in her favor, but we were going the faster of | postage ; and the case of newspapers is still more ag- | an effect upon our sensations produced by the coldness 


the two; thanks to the mighty engine by which we | 
put winds at defiance. She was a magnificent spec- | 
tacle as she neared us, tossing the spray gallantly be- 
fore her, and leaping as if alive, to stride over the sea. 
No body wlio has not seen a ship under such circum- 
stances, can understand what a beautiful thing it is. 
This was a British vessel with her decks crowded 
with emigrants. As she passed, a shout was exchanged 
on both sides, and we parted, she on her long voyage, 
and we with the hope of soon seeing the green earth 
and the cities of men once more. 

Our Mexican Switzer is a very pleasant fellow, some 
thirty years or more old. He left his native mountains 
at the age of fifteen. Since then, he has seen all parts 
of the world, and is not unwilling to tell his adven- 
tures. He has been in Mexico these ten years, making 
money no doubt, as a conducta of the caravans which 
Pate month or two start irom Mexico for Vera Cruz 
with large sumsin specie. One time he had a million 
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and a half, when his escort of hired Mexican soldiers 
and officers, conspired to rob him at Puebla, and convey 
the money to parts unknown, for their own benefit. 
His wagoners remained faithful: the soldiers had 
managed to shut them up in the great yard of the car- 
avansery where they stopped for the night, and pro- 
ceeded to attempt short work with them by means of 
their bayonets, They defended themselves against 
great odds, with the paving stones of the yard, and 
had already killed two of their cowardly assailants, 
with the loss of only one man on their own side, when 
Gen. Canalizo broke open the gate with a body of sol- 
diers, and restored the equilibrium. The chiefs of the 
robbers were shot the next morning, after which, our 
conductor procured another escort, and went about 
his business. 

According to the same informant, the great benefit 
| which our invasion is supposed to have exercised upon 
Mexico, is not palpable to all observers. During the | 
occupation, the country has been greatly the sufferer, 
both from the interruption of industry and the dimi- | 
nution of the poor security which travellers on the | 
high roads and dwellers at home had previously en- 
joyed. The city of Mexico has been especially in- | 


gravated ; for we can not even forward a paper to a! of winter. The southern boundary of Wisconsin is un- 
foreign subscriber, without paying an advance postage, | der North | at. 42 deg. 30 min., being slightly further 
equal at least to the subscription price of the publica- | South than Albany, New York ; and yet I feel confi- 
tion. This is altogether too bad, besides being posi- | dent that the cold generally in Southern Wisconsin is 
tively useless. If the Hon. Cave wishes to rap the |not more unbearable than in the city of New York, 
English over the knuckles, for maladministration in | which is much further South. As indicated by the 
the Post-Office, why not do it openly and manfully, | ‘Thermometer (Fahren.) the cold at Mineral Point, 
so that they will feel it? Why this decree of virtual | Wisconsin, 1 am told and believe, has been, occasion- 
non-intereourse, which falls directly on those who are | ally, as low as 30 degrees below Zero; but, in conse- 
the worst able to bear it? We hope the voice of an | quence of the dryness of the atmosphere, that severity 
outraged public will make itself heard in a way to ;of weather was not so sensibly felt as one accus- 
disturb the slumbers of our ruling powers, who are |tomed to a more moist climate would suppose. Citi- 
doing such mischief by their foolish child’s play. | zens of Wisconsin have assured me that I was misin- 
When will these wiseacres learn that such petty in- | essed as to the Thermometer having been so low as 
ternational annoyances are unworthy of persons who | [ have mentioned, but certainly, the Thermometér has 
have outgrown their “long clothes?” We shall soon at times stood very low. Nor do I think that the tem- 
‘xpect to see them sporting their tin whistles and rat- | perature, whem the cold season once sets in, is stead- 
les, which will be in quite as good keeping for them, | fast there any more than here. For why should it be 
and a much less expensive amusement for us. so? There are no Mountain ranges on either side to 
I | protect the country from the changes of winds. But 

> Our readers will be happy to hear of the safe | notwithstanding what I have said of ihe cold, I myself 
arrival of our collaborateur, Mr. Dana, in Paris, and pepe from my own experience, that a low. tempera- 


‘o peruse his first letter to the Harbinger, which will | ‘Ure in Wisconsin, as indicated by the Thermometer, 
does not affect you near so unpleasantly, as a like tem- 


perature in this city. ‘The Thermometer, although at 
rare periods, it may at nights stand as low as I have 
mentioned, ascends much higher during the day. 
| During those extremely cold nights it would not be 
safe to be exposed, without much covering, to the 
piercing winds on a high Prairie ; but neither would it 


be found im our columns this week. They may ex- 
pect frequent communications from him, which will 
be of exceeding interest, as from his position, ability 
and unprejudiced point of view, he will be able not 
only to give an authentic record of the passing events 
of the day, but to pronounce a sagacious judgment on 
their future bearings and connexions. The great work 
of social regeneration is going on ; the yesty waves of | b¢ safe to be exposed on the Battery, New York, nor 
revolution cannot overwhelm it ; and our readers may | °" Independence Square, Philadelp hia, in certain states 
|of weather. The winter that! spent in Wisconsin 

(las t winter) was not very cold at any time, except a 
few days in December ; and from New Year’s day un- 
Forgthe Harbinger. til Spring, it was very mild ; indeed, unseasonably so. 

Wisconsin and Wisconsin Phalanx. | You must remember that as you travel West, in the 

No. I. | United States, the climate becomes less cold, so that 

Messrs. Eprrors :—AsI wish to place the Wiscon- | the longitude of Wisconsin countervails its latitude. 
sin Phalanx before your readers, it will be necessary | Yet the inhabitants difler very much in their represen- 
‘first to say something of Wisconsin Territory, now a about the winters ; some say tbat the winters 
are not colder than in southern New York, and others 

say that they are more cold. 


depend on receiving the earliest and most truthful re- 
ports of its progress. 
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State. 
In August 1847, I went to Wisconsin, and remained 





Judging from what [| 


jured by the presence of those pioneers of the higher n the Territory until the last of the month of March, | heard and experienced, I would as readily endure a 
| civilization, and Anglo Saxon destinies over Irish and | 1548, having travelled over nearly the whole of the winter in southern Wiseonsin as in the city of New 


|German, and rowdy volunteer troops. They have 
‘damaged the public buildings, and made the city dirty 
beyond description, to say nothing of other evils of 
| their production. And when they come to be with- 
| drawn, the country will be ten times as much exposed 


country from the Illinois boundary to Fond-du-lac 


York, under like exposures. The Summers and Au- 


|town, and from Lake Michigan to the Wisconsin and | fwmns in Wisconsin are unsurpassable. Here there 


Neenah or Fox rivers. can be no mistake, From early Spring, until stern 


Wisconsin is an immense Prairie, with woods along | Winter sets in, the Prairies and oper.ings are adorned 


many of the river courses, with forests along the Mich- | ith flowers of every hue, ceaseless in their changes 


ciates here in this wilderness ; they seemed to be much | to civil wars, insurrections and pronunci.mentos, as |igan Lake, with many most delightful Burr-oak open- hand forever offering new beauties. How grand and 


More at home in it than we were, and looked as 
though they were never sea sick. 
What a motley assemblage the passengers of an At- 


lantic steamship present. ‘There are in all less than | 


| before.—But what have we to do with Mexico, when 
|we already snuff.the air of England, and every hour 
| are expecting to come in sight of her shores ? 

Of all remedies for the sickness and intolerable te- 


ings in the interior, and charming groves, beautiful | majestic are the sun-rise and sun-set! Andthen dur- 
Lakes, and clear waters. I see by Lapham’s Geogra- | ing the day, how brightly does the glorious luminary 
phy of Wisconsin, that its level varies from six to fif- | hold his rule in the Heavens ; how clear is the sky ; 
In all the parts | how elastic, invigorating the air; how like an Ocean 


jteen hundred feet above the Ocean 
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“diviner far’ than charity or benevolence ! 
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whose swelling waves have been hai into earth, 
seems the vast Prairie with its of ‘groves 
and the venerable Oaks, standing around and waving 
their arms, as the living monarchs of thjs- magnificent 
New World! 

All recently settled countries are somewhat unheal- 
thy. A great waste of vegetable matter, decomposing 
and exposed to heats and moisture, must cause sick- 
ness ; and a new soil upturned, must have a like effect. 
But Wisconsin, 1 thitk, is less so than any of the other 
Western or Northwestern States or Territories, In 
some parts of the State the people enjoy as good and 
as uninterrupted health as in any portion of the United 
States ; and Wisconsin generally will be not inferior 
to any place for salubrity. Bilious fevers, chill tevers, 
fever and ague, at present, are not uneommon ; but 
these complaints are not so malignant in character in 
Wisconsin, as in Southern Illinois and other Western 
regions. Lung fevers also occur, as they do in New 
York, Pennsylvania and many healthy States; but I 
did not see nor hear any thing to indace me to bélieve 
that pulmonary consumption is a disease of Wisconsin. 
I need not say that, in removing to any of these new 
States, care is required as to the selection of your loca- 
tion. But were immigrants to attend to the reports of 
sickness and deaths in New York city, as we do to the 
state of health in the West, they would be as likely to 
conceive as many apprehensions in coming to this city, 
as we in betaking ourselves Westward. 

H. H. Van Amrinoe. 


Benevolence not the Divine Life in Man 
To. the Editors of the Harbinger : 


GentTLEMEN :—I have received a letter from a friend 
from which I make the following extraet: “I have 
read with interest your letterin this week’s Harbinger, 
on the Divine Life in Man. I can assent to its conclu- 
sions at any time. Just now I am disposed rather to 
cavil. What do you mean by saying that there is some- 
thing diviner far than either morality or charity? I 
will give morality up to you. I believe that it does in- 
volve, when truly considered, self-denial ; and inas- 
much as there can be no self-denial in the Creator, I 
am constrained to admit that it cannot have place in 
the true creature. The moral life, therefore, as invol- 
ving self-denial, must cease to be esteemed a divine 
life. Yet this is nota new notion. The orthodox 
church has always held it in some form or other. The 
ordinances of the church were never administered to 
any one save as sinners; no account was made by 
Christ of the difference between morality and immor- 
ality, between Pharisee and Publican. If any, it was in 
favor of the latter. So every christian views himself, 
net as differing in himself, from any other man even 
the vilest, but differing exclusively in Christ. 

«But your other notion is new and shocking, even to 
me a readerof Swedenborg. ‘To think of any thing 
Whata 
monstrous proposition! I have again read what you 
say of the esthetic life. 1 cannot controvert any thing 
I meetthere. But you do not attempt at all events 
any formal justification of the assertion I oppugn, of a 
superior element in man’s life to benevolence, Can 
you justify it? If you can I will give you an honest 
ear, greedy, I do hope, of all truth for truth’s sake. 
But my feelings, or my prejudices, for I admit it is a 
subject I have never before even thought of—are all 
against you now. Say your say then I beg of you, on 
this point, quickly. You do in your heart love benevo- 
lence, or I have greatly erred in my estimate of your 
character ; you would not see it degraded in public es- 
timation, I am confident; why upon earth then should 
you desire to set men upon the search for any thing 
diviner far, as you call it?” 

My correspondent does me justice in supposing that 
I would not degrade the life of charity or benevolence. 
I would degrade nothing, but give to every thing its 
proper place. Were I toexhibit to another, as an evi- 
dence of divine art, the respiratory or circulatory sys- 
tem of the human body, and then exhibit the living 
body itself as a superior evidence of the same thing, 
he could not properly accuse me of wishing to degrade 
the lungsor heart. YetI fear my correspondent would 
feel a slight temptation that way. 

By saying then, that there was something “ diviner 
far for man than morality or benevolence,” I simply 
meant that God had a higher end in man’s creation than 
to make him either merely self-denying, or merely be- 
nevolent. I showed in my letter of May 27th, that 
God could not have designed to make man a form of 
self-denial merely, since in that form he would not 
image the divine perfection, which of course ignores 
self denial. And I now say that He could not have 
designed to make mana form of benevolence merely, 
or chiefly, since that form would as little image thé 
true divine perfection, which is not benevolence, but 
above all things, BENEFICENCE. 
were summed up in benevolence or good will merely, 
we might at once bid adieu to the fair realm of crea- 


If God's perfections 


tion, with its immeasurable harmonies of conscious life | 
and action. 


For benevolence alone, though an unex- | 
ceptionable basis of power, is not itself power, and a 
universe which rejoiced only in a benevolent creator, 
would never therefore, become a conscious universe, but 
would remain the solitary delight of its creator alone. 
God’s creative or practical perfection then is his true 
not His benevolence, but His beneficence ; 


What then 
is the great end He proposes in His creature, man ? 


perfection ; 


not His willing, but His action, or doing. 


My correspondent at least, who rejoices in Sweden- 
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would communicate Himself to the creature, commu- 
nicate tohim all His power and blessedness, in a word,| 
all His perfection. If now the best thing God could 
do for man should be to make him a form of benevo- 
lence, of good will, how should the divine end in his 
creation be accomplished? How should God be able 
to communicate Himself to him? It may be replied 
that He might communicate Himself in so far as His 
benevolence was concerned, or up to the capacity of 
the creature’s will ; but clearly He would be obliged to 
forego the communication of His beneficence, since the 
creature would be destitute of any practical faculty, of 
any faculty to enact the behests of his will, And what) 
sort of a benevolence would that be which never issued 
in beneficence, or good action? Surely then with a 
creature whose highest excellence Jay in benevolence, 
the creator could have no communication, without be- 
lying his own perfection. 

It is clear then that the divine design towards man, | 
imports chiefly the making him beneficent. Not other- | 
wise can man become partaker of the divine perfec- 
tion. Not otherwise can the creature enter into fel- 
lowship with his creator. Not otherwise can any actual 
communication subsist between them. 

But now my correspondent may probably ask another | 
question. He may say: “I grant for argument’s sake | 
that the divine design is to make man beneficent; but| 
why make the accomplishment of this design to hinge | 
upon man’s wsthetic action? Why make beneficence | 
identical with man’s devotion to Art, or productive | 
use? When I give a dollar, at the prompting of be-| 
nevolence, to a beggar, or a needy person, 1s not my| 
action beneficent? In fact can there be any truer be- 
neficence than that which lies in relieving the desti- 
tute?” 

In answer to this let me remind my friend that we 
are not inquiring what is the best partial activity of 
man, or what is the best course of action for one man 
as opposed to another man; but what is the best uni- 
versally, or tor one man as united with every other 
man. Clearly God’s law comprehends all men equally ; 
it does not regard one man more than another, but im- 
parts the same life to all. We wish then to know 
what the voice of this law is, or what it says to sar 
versal man, to man considered as a created unity, and 
not as arrayed in mutual antagonism by the immaturity 
of social science. I admit that in relieving the desti- 
tution of my neighbor, I do a better thing than he who 
refuses to relieve it. Compared with this man, there- 
fore, I may be called a beneficent person. But this is 
only a comparative beneficencc,or a beneficence ap- 
propriate to a corrupt society. The higher the esteem 
it elicits, the more corrupt is the society. For as 
virtue is esteemed in proportion to its rarity, so when 
a course of charitable action ensures a man great so- 
cial distinction, the inference is inevitable that such 
virtue is very rare, in other words that the great mass 
of society are very indifferent to their neighbor's suf- 
ferings. 

We are not inquiring then about this partial or com- 
parative beneficence, a beneficence whose existence in 
any one case depends upon its non-existence in ano- 
ther; but exclusively about the true or positive benefi- 
cence, that which images the creative perfection, and 
belongs to man universally, or to man as he is in God, 
an infinite or perfect unity, and not ashe isin himself, 
an infinite diversity. We are asking what is the true 
action for man considered as perfectly united with every 
other man, regarded,as perfectly reflecting in all his 
social arrangements the unity of his creative source? 
In short, what is the true action for man in a divine or 
incorrupt state of society? 

Clearly then man’s charitable action is not what we 
are in search of, for this action supposes a very cor- 
rupt or undivine state of society. What is commonly 
called charitable action, and consists in the voluntary 
relief of one man’s necessities by another, supposes 
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very unequal or inharmonic relations among men. It}’ 


indeed supposes the creator to have endowed all men 
with the same wants, but tohave withheld from them an 
equal supply of those wants, so as to make one man ab- 
solutely dependent upon the will of another for his subsis- 
tence. The creative perfection doubtless establishes rela- 
tions of mutual dependence among all his creatures ; but 
surely it makes no creature’s subsistence to depend 
upon the private will of his fellows. The individual 
man doubtless subsists by the universal man, and vice 
versa; but this is very different from saying that the 
tenure of any one individual’s subsistence is the will of 
any other individual. In that case, the creator would 
be seen transferring the responsibility of maintaining 
His own creature to that creature’s infirm fellow, and 
the divine glory accordingly would lie, not in institu- 
ting an harmonic society, in which each should aggran- 
dize all, ana all aggrandize each, but in originating an 
unequal brotherhood among men, which should saddle 
one half of them with the perpetual obligation of 
maintaining the other half. In short it would be to put 
beggary at a premium, and industry at a discount. 

Whenever, therefore, we see a state of society in 
which the wants of any one man depend for their sup- 
ply upon the will of any other man, or upon his vol- 
untary action, we may be sure that it is a very cor- 
rupt society, totally opposite to the divine ideas. We 
may be sure that God is doing all He canto break up 
that society, and substitute for it one which shall more 
fully reflect His own glory. 

But besides, charitable action attests a profounder 
disunion among men than all this. If this sort of ac- 
tion be that for which man was created, if it be what 


borg, will go with me when I reply, that it is to make | God desires to see in man, then of course the more 
: 


him a pattaker of this practical perfection. God’s 
great end in man isto give him the fellowship of His 


creative perfections. As Swedenborg expresses it, He 


man attains to excellence in it, the more will he real- 
ize his divine destiny, the more will he enjoy of divine 
delights. But the very condition of any individual| 
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other men to its claims. If all men had a lively sen- 
sibility to the wants of their fellow men, then every 
man would hasten to anticipate his neighbor's action 
in the premises, would hasten to relieve the want be- 


fore his neighbor could be informed of it. In which 


case, of course, all individual excellence would be cut 


off by the universal competition, and man’s very virtue 
would be his ruin, by defeating the possibility of his 
action. ‘Thus the condition of man’s excelling in this 
sort of action, which would be a legitimate aspiration 
for him, if the action were divine, is that every other 
man be more or less indifferent to it, is in short that 
one man be good, as obeying it, and another evil, as 
disobeying it ; and certainly God never devised a state 
of society in which one man should be permanently 
good and another permanently evil ; in which, in other 
words, one man’s virtue should have no other basis than 
another man’s vice. 

Inasmuch then as the very nature of charitable ac- 
tion exacts an inharmonie or vicious state of society 
for its existence, and an increasingly vicious state for 
its growth, it of course fails to meet our want, which 
is a kind of action befitting an united or harmonious so- 
ciety. 

I affirm that this is exclusively man’s wsthetic ac- 
tivity, This alone is true or positive beneficence. 
Charitable action is at best only comparatively benefi- 
cent. The charitable man is good only by contrast 
with uncharitable men. He does well only when other 
men do ill. Make all other men charitable, and he 
would have nothing todo. He would at once disap- 
pear. But esthetic action is positively beneficent, be- 
cause it depends not upon the antagonism of all men, 
but upon their unity. The moment you permit any 
member of society to be idie or unproductive, you ren- 
der him a burden to every other member, and uotori- 
ously no one works when burdened, as well as when 
unburdened. Thus esthetic action demands the unity 
or codperation of all men, instead of their disunion. 
Its very life lies in the freedom, delight, or attraction, 
(for all these words mean the same thing,) which it af- 
fords its subject ; and this dehght of course depends 
upon every other man’s delighting in his proper func- 
tion, since otherwise he would more or less neglect 
that function, and by thus becoming burdensome to his 
fellows, make their exertion to some extent obligatory, 
instead of purely free, attractive, or delightful. 

This then is the justification of man’s wsthetic ac- 
tivity, considered as the true basis of the divine life in 
him. It alone reflects the essential unity of man in 
God, or reconciles all the personal diversities of men 
in one grand harmonic result, which is the construc- 
tion of a perfect society, or a perfect fellowship of each 
with all, and all with each. Italone attests the full 
divine presence and power in every man, whatsoever 
may be the merely relative worth of his function, and 
thus builds up the whole race in the unity of a man, fit 
tabernacle of thé one living God. 

I cannot but hope that my friend’s scruples, if they 
have any reason in them, may now be dispersed. But 
as, according to his own apprehension, they may have 
no other basis than prejudice, let me make still ano- 
ther assault upon them. 

I would ask him then, why, if it were the great de- 
sign of God, as he supposes, to make His creature be- 
nevolent, He has not yet doneso? Why are so many 
of His creatures lovers of their own selves chiefly? 
Why, if God’s design were to"make all men benevo- 
lent, did He not make all these creatures who have 
how a paramount love of themselves, lovers rather of 
others? Why did He not make all, as well as a part, 
benevolent? Can any one stay the divine power? 
Who hath resisted His will ? 

My friend, if he follow the ordinary Swedenborgian 
routine, will probably reply somewhat in this wise. He 
will say: ‘God's design is in all things to consult the 
ereature’s freedom and rationality. If, therefore, the 
¢reature choose to become selfish, God cannot interfere 
to prevent him, since this would involve a departure 
from His design.” But this reply proves too much for 
the respondents own case. It proves either that 
the really benevolent man is not freely and rationally 
benevolent, or else that he is not made so by God; 
both of which conclusions are totally contrary to the 
respondent’s belief. For he fully believes that those of 
God’s creatures who do become benevolent, become so 
in perfect consistency with their freedom and ration- 
ality ; and he further believes that they are made thus 
freely and rationally benevolent by God. My friend 
then must withdraw his reply, while I go on to reiter- 
ate my demand, namely, why, if God made one por- 
tion of His creatures benevolent, and that be His will 
with respect to all of them, He should not have made 
them all benevolent? Surely if He have power to 
make one man freely and rationally benevolent, He has 
power to make all so. If He have power to ensure 
one man’s fulfilling his destiny, He has certainly power 
to ensure all men’s doing so, unless indeed power di- 
minishes by exercise, which is absurd. Thus it is an 
utterly fatal objection to the theory of benevolence, 
considered as the key to creation, that some men are 
not benevolent, or have the power to defeat the power 
from which nevertheless all their own power is deri- 
ved. 

Doubtiess my friend’s reply indicates in him also the 
very fallacious idea of freedom which prevails more or 
less among all sects, religious and philosophical, and 
not least in that sect whose ostentatious, yet very gra- 
tuitous, claim of subjection to Swedenborg, renders it 
the less excusable. The idea which these persons en- 
tertain of freedom, is strictly, independence. Free- 
dom, with them, is not the great end of the divine love 
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itatign of that end. For man to be truly free in an 
estimation, is not fully ‘0 realize a er in to 
have the power to defeat that destiny if he pleases 
Freedom, in their view, is not one and the same thing 
with the divine life in man ; it is simply the power of 
control which man possesses over that life, Permitting 
or staying its influx at his will. It is, as I have expres. 
sedit before,a power in man to defeat the power wheno, 
all his own power is derived. In short they tolerate 
no degree of freedom in the creature, which yet leaves 
him within the control of his creator ; which does not 
utterly emancipate him from the obligation of his des. 
tiny ; which does not empower him to fulfil or defeat 
the divine design in creating him, at his own sovereign 
pleasure. 

Thus under the mask of a shallow and flippant or. 
thodoxy, lurks the profoundest practical atheism, But 
I have not space left todo the subject justice. [wil 
return to it in another letter. Your’s truly, 


Y. 8, 


Errata.—In the translation of the “ Studies UPON several 
fundamental problems of Social Science,” from the French of 
vie iderant. 

n esis, for “ The great and wise judgment an 
Cast suggested by the form oft the inal opoguignion coud’ 
ke. kc., read, ‘Ne t and wise judgment and forecast,” &, 

Near the close of the 9th Thesis, “and aid us to purchase the 
organization of the first Phalanx”—read, ‘and aid us to prepare 
the organization of the first Phalanx.” 7 





Notice. 

The Public Services of The Religious Union of Asscj. 
ationists are suspended for the season. Due notice will by 
given of their renewal in the autumn. The members of 
the Union will continue their usual social meetings o 
Sunday evening, at No. 30 Bromfield street, where they 
will be glad to see all Associationists and others interest. 
ed in the cause who may happen to be in the city during 
the summer. 


James T. Fisuer, Secretary. 
Boston, June 5th, 1848. 


Our Weekly Gossip. 


Joux Vax Buren.—Tho New York correspondent of 
the Boston Chronotype gives the following pen and ink 
sketch of John Van Buren : 


Prine John is six feet and well proportioned, with broad 
shoulders, large head, altogether a fine physique. Hi: 
face is ruddy with the evidences of good health and geo- 
erous living, and his manner is of the free and casy devil- 
may-care sort. His voice is shrill, but clear and power- 
ful, and easily reaches overa large space. His bearing 
while —a* good, his gestures easy rather than 
graceful, and his speech more forcible than eloquent. He 
speaks right to the point, wastes no words, uses no orna- 
ments, but delivers himself in a pithy, direct and intelli- 
gible manner. He never attempts to be impressive, or 
moving, but ina plain, sensible, yet piquant, finished and 
gentlemanlike way goes about his business. The 
features of his oratory are clearness and logical force; 
wit seems as the constant condiment for these substan- 
tials, and genuine wit it is. 


Heaps I wi, Tatts vou Lose.—A new method of 
raising the wind has been started by a company of Wall 
street s tors. They have invested $50,000, and 
agents have been engaged to take bets during the ensu- 
inj myer ws campaign. They bet on both sides, but 
will bet with no one who is not sanguine enough to put 
two or more dollars to their one, by which modus operan- 
di the speculators are certain to double their money, let 
the election result as it may. , 


Consiperasty SHocxep.—A New York paper gives 
the following account of what happened to an individual 
in a rather sudden emergency—“ A young lady residing 
at No. 116 Ludlow street, was struck by lightning a few 
days since, and considerably shocked.” 


In the celebration ef the Fourth of July, at Washing- 
ton, “an object,” says a correspondent of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, “that attracted much notice, was a liv- 
ing eagle, well stricken in years, but of 
majesty, perched gloft above the trium arch on whose 
columns were inscribod the names of the thirty states of 
the Union, while the American flag spread its ample folds 
over thesame. It is the identical eagle that was station- 
ed above the arch in Alexandria, when Lafayette visited 
that city in 1824. Occasionally he would spread his 
wings to catch the breeze of heaven, and, in the fancy at 
least of the admiring spectators, to exhibit in its full pro- 
portions that form which is the symbol of the republic.” 


vigor and 


Smoxixc.—The Editor of the Chronotype utters the 
following opinion on Smoking and Smokers, ms 


_ ‘4 man who smokes is a fool,—because he parts with 
his money for mere smoke—because he is no fatter, richer 
or wiser by it—because for every ounce of pleasure de- 
rived from ix, he has to pay an ounce of pain, with inter- 
> ae ~ comnet = - practice when he is sick 
of it—because he makes himself a nuisance f 
cleanliness and taste.” Pann 


Kiutev sy Licutyine.—In Pittsburg, Pa., on Sunday 
last, Messrs. Carey and Ryan, Brothers of the Order of 
Presentation of the Catholic Church, were both struck by 
a flash of lightning and instantly killed. 


Cassius M. Clay having obtained a judgment for $2,500 
against J. B. Clay and T. H. Waters, two of the commit- 
tee of sixty appointed in the summer of 1845 to remove 
his abolition from Lexington, the committee held a 
meeting on the 24th inst. and resolved that the amount 
should be raised by subseription from the citizens of Fay- 
ette and the adjoining counties.” — Louisville Journal. 


A Goop Man Derarrep.—We learn that Rev. Oliver 
William Bourne Peabody, r of the Unitarian con- 
gregation at Burlington, Vt., died in that place yester- 
day. Mr. Peobody graduated at Harvard Dniversity in 
in 1816. He wasa brother of Mrs. Alexander H. Everett 
and a twin brother of the late Rev. W. B. 0. Peabody of 
Springfield. Mr. Peabody has been an able contributor 
to the North American Review, and was for a time con- 
nected with the editorial department of the Daily Ad- 
vertiser of this city. He was a good writer, an accom- 
pies scholar, a pure-minded, upright and most estima- 

le man. He was engaged upon a memoir of his brother 
(whose poetical writings will have a lasting place in Amer- 
ican literature) when the summons came for his own de- 
parture— Boston Transcript, 6th. 


A Vatvep Retic.—In his remarks at the dedication of 
the Dana Hill School House in Cambridge last week, Geo. 
Livermore, Esq. said he had had in his possession, within 
a week, an old worn school book, bearing the name of 
the boy who used it more than a century ago. It was 
not larger than “Colburn’s Arithmetic,” nor half as good 
looking a book, yet an offer of $50 had been refused for 
it, and $100 could not buy it. It was George Washing- 
ton’s grammar. 


Simp.icity.—An old lady being late at church, entered 
as the congregation were rising for prayer. “La!” said 
she curtesying, “don’t rise on my account.” 
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LAMARTINE.—A sir Pace, Fe of the Journal of 
Commerce, under date of June 8th, says : 


th Lamartine was the most popular man in 
aan ie Ou regarded, and justly, as the savior of 
France, the founder of that democratic creed comprised 
in the words, “Liberte,” “ ,.” “Fraternite.” But 
for him, violence and terror would most certainly have 
brought about a violent reaction. He has saved Re- 
His firm, unflinching opposition to the vindictive 
excited in the first moments of success, made 
him the idol of the “Bourgeoisie,” during the first days of 
the Provisional Government. His unwavering adherence 
to the democratic principles proclaimed by the revolu- 
tion,--the steady head he has made against the reaction- 
spirit excited by the fears and absurd egotism of the | 
Bourgeoisie,—have now made him the subject of distrust 
and suspicion. In the moment when discord and disunion 
were perdition, he has discouraged division. He might | 
have made himself the master of an almost overwhelm- | 
ing party. He has disregarded all selfish notions of per- | 


sona! ambition. 


Horrip Arrair.—We learn by a gentleman from Bel- | 
Jeville, that on Monday last David Cooper, a young man 
about seventeen years of age, killed his uncle, Samuel 
Cooper, near Renahler’s, five miles from town. It is re- 
presented that these persons belonged to an emigrating | 
party from Tennessee, on their way to Arkansas; that | 
the young man’s father and uncle were drinking; that | 
the father had whipped his mother, and the uncle said he | 
would beat her to death. Some altercation took place | 
between the parties, the boy taking the part of his moth- | 
er. The boy attempted to get out of the way, but the | 
uncle pursued him—and young Cooper seized a rail and | 
struck the old man a blew over the head and killed him. | 
The young man delivered himself into custody.—Centre 
State American, Nashville. | 

We aut Travet.—"“O travelling! travelling!”--it is 
the happiest lot! and, therefore, we all travel ; everything 
in the whole universe travels! even the poorest man pos- | 
sesses Thought’s winged horse, and, if he become we:k | 
and old, death takes him with him on the journey—the | 
great journey we must all make. The waves roll from | 
coast to coast, the clouds sail along the wide heavens, and | 
the birds fly over fieldand meadow. We all travel, even 
the dead in their silent graves course with the earth round | 
the sun.—Anderson’s Rambles in the Hartz Mountains. | 


A sensible woman of the doctor’s acquaintance (the | 
mother of a young family) entered so far into his views | 
upon this subject, that she taught her children from the 
earliest childhood to consider ill-humor as a disorder 
which was to be cured by physic. Accordingly she had 
always small doses ready, and the little patients, when- 
ever it was theught needful, took rhubarb for the cross- | 
ness. No punishment was required. Ill-temper and rhu- | 
barb were associated in their minds always as cause and 
effect.— The Doctor. 


Axy Dopee sur Work.- -*Wot, Charley, my rum un,” 
said a street vocalist to a friend in a smock frock and | 
woollen nightesp, whom he had just met, “wot do you 
mean by that ’ere dress? You havn’t—no, it can’t be; 
T aint a goin’ to think so meanly of you,—-you havn’t took 
to work, surely?” “ Work!” said the friend, evidently 
stung to the soul by the base insinuation, “do you take 
me for ahass? No, sir, I have not took to work, neither 
is my intentions sich.” “Then wot’s that ’ere short smock 
frock and meen Ber fe = ours , to excite 

hy,as they calls it. I’m a doin’ the Henglish op- 
vas laed out of France dodge ; and its one as 
pays uncommon well, { assure you.”— London Paper. 


| 
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Tue Sorpier’s Firt View or An Americay Lapy.— 
We were much amused and interested yesterday, at the 
capers and remarks of a soldier who had just returned 
from the war, and coming up Canal street had encoun- 
tered, at the corner of Chartres, one of our beautiful, 
graceful and elegantly dressed ladies. “Oh, boys, jest 
stop,” he exclaimed to his companions, “and let us take 
one good look at a raal Yankee girl. I didn’t want to 
come home for anything but that. I could stand the 
Greasers, their country, their climate, their houses, their 
eating and drinking, barring the pulkay, but, 0 Lord! 
the women, with their tawny skins, bare feet, their slip- 
shod ways, their cigarritos, I couldn’t stand them, no 
how you can fix it. only wanted once more to fix my 

pers on a genewine American gal, and then I could be 
ppy the balance of my days. And now I see one, and 
isn’t she a sweet one! See how finely and gracefully she 
fem her way across the street; see how high she carries 
er head ; look at her face, isn’t it a charmer ! thar’s the 
lily and the rose for you ; and look how modestly she hugs 
that nice little pink shawl.” Just at this point, the lady 
observing the excited manner of her enthusiastic admir- 
er, interposed her gay little parasol between her faee and 
the fixed gaze of the gallant soldier, whereupon the latter 
sighed deeply, and remarked, “ Wall, I suppose that’s 
about as much of paradise as a poor private ought to 
have.”—N, O. Delta. 


Paris,June1l. Lastweek Miss Georgina Hay, young- 
est daughter of Lord James Hay, of South Park, Aber- 
deenshire, took the veil at Paris, in the convent of the 
Assumption, Rue Chailtot, Champs Elysees. The young 
novice,who is tall in stature,and bears a ae family re- 
semblance to her cousin the Marchioness of Douro, pro- 
ceeded to the gates of the convent, in bridal attire, and 
demanded admittance. Having been received by the su- 
— and the nuns of the order, (the latter bearing 
ighted tapers,) she advanced through their ranks to the 
cross bearer, and kneltdown. After a pause, spent in 
prayer, the community preceeded her, at a solemn space, 
into the chapel, chanting hymns. Each nun repaired to 
her stall, and the novice occupied a seat prepared for her 
at the foot of the altar, when the usual ceremony took 
place. She retired to the parlor of the convent in the 
simple habit of a nun, crowned witha wreath of white 
flowers, and received visits of congratulation. Among 
those present on the interesting occasion were the Duchess 

Montmorency, the Dues de Fitzjames and Tallyrand, 
togethor with several dignitaries of the Catholic Church, 
and members of the ‘National Assembly. 


Harp or Hearine.—“I have a small bill against you,” 
said a pertinacious looking collector, as he entered the 
store of one who had acquired the character of a hard 
customer. “Yes, sir—a very fine day indeed,” was the re- 
ply. “Iam not speaking about the weather, but your 
bill,” replied Peter, in a louder key. “It would be better 
if we had a little rain.” “Damn the rain!” continued the 
collector ; and, raising his voice, he bawled, “have you 
any money on your bill?” “ Beg your pardon, sir, I'ma 
little hard of hearing. I have made it a rule not to lend 
to strangers; and I really don’t recognize you. “Tm 
collector for the Philadelphia Daily Extinguisher, sir, 
and have a bill against you,” persisted the collector at 
the top of his voice, producing the bill, and thrusting it 
into the face of the debtor. “Pee determined to endorse | 
for noone. You may put your note back in your pocket 

k. I really cannot endorse it.” ‘Confound your en- 
dorsement! Will you pay it?’ “You'll pay it. No} 








until the minister read 
Who will go up with us to 
ia of tobacco into his 
onlin sew te 
moving, » “You cowardly 
none of ? Dirn my eyes, I'll go for 
one !”’ do out he wert, giving three cheers at the door, 

to the amazement of all present. 


“That sir, is the “Spirit of the Press,” said Mrs. Bige- 
low, as she handed a glass of cider to her neighbor fie 
own. 


The address of the cipal chief of the M’Lachlan 
clan is as follows: “ lan M’Lachlan, Esq., of Me’- 
Lachlan Castle, Lachlan, by Lachlan, Strath Lachlan.” 


Suicides are very rare in Paris, where they were for- 
merly so prevalent, It is said to be owing to the revolu- 
tion, and that mera live, from an intense curiosty, 
to see what political changes will take place. 


The Board of Education at Syracuse, have refused to 
employ any man in that city, who uses tobacco in any 





Sorm. 


“ A drowning man will catch at a straw.” Married at 
tose on the 15th ult., James A. Drowning to Mary A. 
traw. 


A boy at the Latin school in our city, in reciting a les- 
son in the classics, the other day, gave the passage 
“ Pompeius clam et nocte, Casar palam et interdiu” | 
the following bold and spirited rendering : ‘“ Pompey ate 
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AL OF MAN. 


human brain, and the ingenious researches 
80 large an amount of knowledge, 

far of contempo: laborers in the same department 
of The public mind has not yet realized the magni- 
ce of these discoveries, because they have not 
been , and their know’ is limited toa small circle. 
The Journa. or Man isd to be, as its name imports, 
for the development of the entire science of Man—ot 


Y, physio} , siognomy, and true philoso- 
the whole in Cow and t light, as illus. 
by Dr. Buch 


an’s experimental investigations. It will 
he ne ores s experi vestigations. It w 
eel of wpe ; an entirely novel and singulerly accu- 






tic manner,a new and very extensive 

rate system of Phy y ; @ new explanation of Insanity ; a 

new system of Neuro ereney 3 & new Philosophy of 

Expression giving a scientific basis for the fine arts ; a new sys- 

tem of Psychometry, and method of discovering character with 

j &8atisfactory Philosophy of Animal Magnetism; a 

new hy of Disease ; a new system of Dietetics and Hy. 

giene ; an elevated system of Moral ey based upon Sci- 

ence ; andan occasional view of matters still more remote from 
the'former limits of human knowledge. 

The Journal will be illustrated by engravings, by physiogno- 
mical sketches, by portraits of remarkable characters, and by 
scientific investigations (by a new method) of the characters of 
remarkable or eminent indi 

The Journal of Man will be published monthly, in numbers 
of fo bs pages each, with a cover, at 
$2,00 v 


$2,50 per annum, or 


clams by night, Cesar by the pailful and in the day time.” | in the first week of January, 1849. Communications should be 


We need not say, the worthy teacher fainted. 


Men are frequently like tea—the real strength and 
goodness is not properly drawn out of them, till they have | 
been for a short time in hot water. 





LIFE OF DR. CHANNING. 
MEMOIR OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 
With Extracts from his Correspondence and Manuscripts. 





DITED by his eee William Henry Channing—Com.- | 
prised in three volumes of from four hundred and fifty to | 


works. Two very superior Portraits of Dr. Channing appear | 
in the volumes ; one from a painting by Allston, the other by | 


Gambardella. 
CONTENTS. 

Part First.—Parentage and Birth—Boyhood—College Life— | 
Richmond—Studies and Settlement. 

Part Second—Early Ministry—Spiritual Growth—The Uni- | 
tarian Controversy—Middle-age Ministry —European Journey. 

Part Third— The Ministry and Literature — Religion and | 
Philosophy—Social Reforms—The Anti-Slavery Movement— | 
Politics—Friends—Home Life—Notes. 

Published by, CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
may 20 111 Washington street, Boston. 


TO TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


‘i PaitHarmonic Institute, and the Teachers’ Class con: | 
nected therewith, will hold their annual session at the 
Melodeon in Boston, onthe second Tuesday in August next. 
The exercises of the session will consist of Lectures, combined 
with examples and practice, on the best methods of teaching 
classes, on singing, chanting, &c, harmony, composition, and 
the cultivation of the voice, by Messrs. Bakerand Woodbury, 
and instruction in instrumental and orchestral music by Messrs. 
Keller & Bond. The evenings will be devoted to the practice ot 
Oratorio and secular music. The session will last ten days. 
Tickets to Gentlemen five dollars, Ladies are respectfully 
invited free of charge, and also members of tormer classes. 
Boston, May 10, 1848. 4m. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC 


INSTITUTE 
Pleasantly loeated at Parkeville, Gloucester County, New Jersey, 


on miles south of Philadelphia, easy of access by steamboat | 
and stages every day, has been opened for Water Cure 
guests, under highly favorable auspices. 

The buildings are entirely new, erected purposely for the 
treatment of invalids by the Water Cure process. The pr 
Building consists of one Centre Building, sixty by forty feet, | 
with two wings, each 30 by 35 feet, built in Cottage style, suf. | 
ficient for the accommodation of fifty patients. 

Should the Establishment meet with the approbation of the 
patients, an additional Building will be erected two hundred | 
and eighteen feet front, four stories high, sufficient for one hun- | 
dred additional patients, with Riding School two hundred feet 
square—a Gymnasium, one hundred feet in diameter—separate 
Swimming Baths, and all the various appliances for the success- 
ful treatment of disease. 

The Water is et from unfailing Springs, of the purest 
uality, and best chosen Temperature. The scenery is delight- 
ul—the air pure and invigorating—the climate mild and bland, 

and to the Consumptive, hold out great inducements, being sit- 

uated in a Pine and Cedar atmosphere, in a retired and quiet | 
part of the country—thereby avoiding those prejudicial excite- 
ments, connected with more public locations. The object be 

ing, not to sttmulate or instruct the mind, but fo cure and invig- 
orate the body. The Board of Managers are determined to spare 
no pains to make itahome for those seeking health: and it is 
earnestly requestedof such as desire to avail themselves of the 
benefits of this Institution, that they will so arrange their affairs 
as to require no attention to their business whilst undergoing 
the Water Cure treatment. 

The Medical Depaftment will be under the entire control of 
Dr. Sanrorp Bex, whose ample experience and gentlemanly 
deportment, are sufficient guarantees to patients, that their com- 
tort and ease will be properjy attended to. 

TERMS :—For terse | Lodging, Treatment and atten-| 
fnee, the weekly charge will be Eight Dollars, until the number 
at patients shail average over one hundred, then it will be re- | 
duced to Siz Dollars per week. For those requiring extra | 
attention or accommodation, the price will be increased accord- 
ingly. The first examination and investigation of the symptoms 
of the disease, will be Five Dollars. | 

Patients will be required to furnish two Wenkets, two sheets 
(linen preferred,) two pillow cases, and four towels: (or they | 
can purchase them and all necessary bandages at t he Institution 
at fair prices. These articles are to be removed from the Insti 
tution when they leave,as in no case. can the Managers con- | 
sent to any patient eo treated in bedding, in which any other 
patient has been treated. 

Those who desire to bring their own servants, can do so, by 
paying Four Dollars per week for such servants, but with a 
clear understanding, that the resident Physician, or Board of 
Managers, are at all times at liberty, in his or their discretion, 
to dismiss such servants or any of them, from the premises, 
whenever he or they think there is sufficient cause for so doing. 

All the servants of this Institution receive ample compensa- 
tion for their services, and therefore no gratuity or present from 
the patients will be permitted by the Managers. 

Letters post paid, directad to Samus: Wrss, Esq , (Secretary 
of the Board of Managers,) No. 58 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia, will meet with immediate ettention, to whom all appli- 
cations for admission, and all payments must be made. 

The Steward of the Institution will be furnished with his re- 
ceipts for such patients as wish to pay at Parkeville. may 13 





PHONETIC MAGAZINE. 
A Cuear Montuty Prriopicar, 


EVOTED to the interests of Education, by means of Lan. 
guage Reform, to Science, Art, and Miscellany. = 

The subscriber will issue, about the ist of July, a periodical 
of the above character. To the friends of the Printing and 
Writing Reform. we have no apology to offer, for we feel assur- 
ed they willhail with pleasure its appearance. Such a journal 
has been called for since the first introduction of Phonotopy in 
to this country, and we feel confident a liberal support will be 
given it. : 

To those unacquainted with the Reform, we will only say, 
the sooner they become so the sooner will they 4! the great 
satisfaction of aiding a cause that promises so much for human 
improvement. But, independent of its uliar object, it wili 
be of much interest and service as a family paper. 

We ask all of a progressive mind, all who desire the dissemi- 
nation of sound improvement, and especially we ask the friends 
of Education to lend us their support and influence. 

The Macazine will be published in Cincinnati, on the Ist of 
each month: will contain 4 large octavo, double column pa- 
ges, with a printed cover, at $1 a year, always in advance, or six 


doubt, sir-—but there is always some risk about these | copies for $5. Agents may retain $1 for their services out of 


rs, you know. I must decline it, sir.’ 


“What are your polities?” “Havn’t got any.” “What ! 


no polities!” “No, not a darned politic.’ | 


every six they receive for subscription. Address the publisher | 
post paid, Cincinnati, O. 

ELIAS LONGLEY, 

j10 Editor and Publisher j 


| borg and Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 


addressed (post paid) to the editor or to 
H. P. GATCHELL, 
Publisher and .Assistant Editor. 
apr 29 


STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. __ 


Cincinnati, 1948. 


Guan principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an | 


outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 


| Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, | 


111, Washington street, Boston. 


“Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to | 


or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto 


| five hundred pages each, uniform with the best edition of the| gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 


relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. 


It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon yo 


sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”— Mass. Quar. Re». 
For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S and C. 8. FRANCIS& | 
CO’S., New York. mlitf | 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 

the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 


| 
| Charles Fourier. bird’s eye view of a villoge arranged according to Fou- 
} 


“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- | 
e n. The whole book is bathed in eloquence. an, eloquence | 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes | 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will | 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
ians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
is of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 
science.”—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


| 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


RCANA CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in | 
the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. | 
13 vols, $15. 

The Apocalypse Begins according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth $8 50,full cloth. 9 00. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those | 
conc The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added | 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62}; cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the | 
New Church. | vol.8 vo. Cambric, ¢2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement andthe Destruc | 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents.“ 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account | 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. j 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 623g cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Providence, in | 
which the Laws of Order are unfoltied by which the Divine | 
Government is regulated. 6245 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 8yo. 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of | 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense ofthe Prophet- 

| 











| ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 


The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. | 

12\¢ cents. | 

The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. | 
6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

ENGLISH EDITIONS. j 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. | 
$7 25. | 
° The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2 vols $7 25. | 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 25. | 

Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- | 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1,2 and3do. each No. 44 cents. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci 
ences, F 

Also the collatera] works. 

Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. > 

Nobie’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 

Noble’s Plenary Inspiration. 

Dictionary of Correspondence. 

Bush’s Reply to Woods. 

Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 

Documents concerning Swedenborg 

Crissold’s Letters. 

Parson’s Essays. 

Mesmer and Swedenborg. 

Guardian Angels. 44 

The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodica), Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum. 

JOHN ALLEN. 
139 NASSAU S3T., NEW YORK. 

In press, Apocalypse Revealed. 1 vol 8 vo. 

Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 

De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. mj8 


THE NATIONAL ERA: 
WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


G. BAILEY, EDITOR : JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR 


et ey 
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L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, 


HE leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion of the 
question ef 

ples of the Liberty Party 

Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 

of a Pure Literature overlooked, 

It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of 
inventions or discoveries affecting the progress of Society ; of 
public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions 
of Congress, to present such reports of its proceedings, as will 


convey & correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and | 


policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py a large share of its columns 

A have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres 
pondence 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quality, in the | 
best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by | 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received | 
iuring this, the first yea: of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript »n list. : 

Js is desirable that subscriptions be forwaried W ithout delay 
so that they may be entered before the approaching Congess 

Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of the Netional Era, Washington, D 


viduals living and dead. | 


ance. It isdesigned to commence the publication 


Slavery, and the advocacy of the main princi- | 
Due attention is given to Social and | ters, by forwarding the price o 


87 


- 
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de RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4, BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House 
List of New Importations, 
Teens M. Reformatorische Schriften in chronologische 
niss 





Folge, mitéen nothigsten Erlauterungen, zum Gedachrt 
des 18 februars, 1846. Von Dr. Karl Zimmermann, 3 
Baende in 4to Gebunden $7 50. 
Luther’s Werke, Volistandige Auswahl seiner Ha rif- 
ten, Mit historischen Einleitungen An 
und Registern von Otto v. Gerlach, 16 B in 
Sve. Ge » 96 75. 
“ Ungedruckte Predigten, Aus den Hondschriften 
ram ve - Hoeck, broschirt $1 £0. 
Faeckel, BE. T. L: und Wirken Martin Luthers. 3 Baende 
mit 22 Stahistichen. Cartonirt $275 
* Geschichte der Reformation, von Luther’s Tode 
bis auf unsere Zeit, 2 Baende mit vielen Stah® 
stichen, gebunden, $2 50. 
Gaben des dee ieee. ~ Jahrgang neuer 
Predigten. Hera’ - von Schonheit, $1 00. 
Protestantismus, der domecke 


e, seine Vergangenheit und 
seine heutigen Lebensfragen, broschirt, $) 75. 


Tholuck, A. Stunden christlicher Andacht. 4 Auflage, ge- 
nden $2 25 
Neander, A. Das Leben Jesu Christi. gebunden § 875. 
Turgens, K, Luther’s Leben. 3 Theile gebunden $5 75. 
Kiepert, Bibel-Atlas nach den neusten Quellen. 10 Bleetter $1. 
Libri, symbolici ecclesiae Lutheranae. Edidit Fr. Francke 
3 Abtheilungen broschirt $1 50. 
Lingard, J. Alterthumer der angelsaechsischen Kirche. 
Ubersetzt von Dr. F. H.in Rom. broschirt ¢1 50. 
Pyrker, J.L, Bilder aus dem Leben Jesu und der Apostel, 
mit 24 ausgewahliten Stahistichen. 4. in pracht- 
vollem Einbande. $4 00. 
Gallerie, Europaeische. Eine Auswahl der Meisterwerke 
der grossten Maler aller Zeiten in Stehlstichen. 
Mit biograph. geschicht]. und kritischen Bemer- 
kungen. 3. Auflage, folio. Reich gebunden mit 
Goldschnitt. $30 60. 
Brockhaus’ Conversationslexicon, vol. 1 to 14, 9th edition, (com 
| aoe in 15 vols.) half bound, gilt, €21 (0 i 
ilder Atlas zum Conversationslexicon ; being a colléction of 
FIVE HUNDRED original steel engray ings, quarto, illustrating all 
the branches of know ledge contained in the above valuable Cy- 
clopedia, published in 120 parts, at the low price of #20 
Parts | to 92 out and on hand. 
0G- Humboldt’s Kosmos, vol. 2, $238. Being the long ex- 
| pected continuation of this eminent work. Vol. 1 and 2, $475. 
Retzsch’s Outlines to Shukspesre, complete original edition, 
one hundred plates, with letter press, paper covers, only $10. 
Copies richly bound will be on hand as soon as the binding 
| can be finished. apr2g. 


FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


JRIER’S Theorie de Unite Universelle, 4 vols. $400 

" Nouveau Monde Industriejle, . - 100 

. Theorie des Quatre Mouvemens, . 125 
Cantagrel’s Fou de Palnis Royale - . - 75 


Julien Le Roussean’s Notions de Phre nologie, : 100 
This work points out the accordance between Fourier’s an- 
alysis of human nature and that presented by the Phrenole 


Harbinger Office, | gists. 


Also, a splendid full length portrait of Fourier, $3 00 


A lithograph sketch of the Phelanstery, giving a 
rier’s theory, different sizes, from, $1 75 to 76 
A few copies of these works are just received from Paris 
and for sale et the above remarkably low prices at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 


jel7 9 Spruce str et. 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. 

Awe & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 

of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS 

n the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works 

mentioned below, which can he sent by mail or express, in any 

quantities, to all parts of the Union and Canada, ai a trifling ex 
pense. 

First Lessons in Phonography, a small chart, containing the sim- 
Ee alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosyl- 
ables, written in the Phonographic characters, intended = 
sold or gratuitously distributed by teachers and lecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; twocentseach Per hum- 
dred, - . : $1 00 

Compendium of Phonography, on a single sheet, containing a 
condensed view of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
phers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Phonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet,6} cents ; per quire, $1 00 

Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
neromape of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
earners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, 374 cts. ; Linen, - - 0 50 

Phonographic Reader, 2 complete course of Inductive Reading 
Lessons in Phonogiaphy, intended for schools ind learners 

enerally. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, 25 cts ; 

inen, : : 037g 
{iG From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 
parts of the Union have become correct and rapid writers 
without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No.1. tor teachers and lecturers. This ie 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class 
while being drilled on the elements of Phonography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. 11., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, for the use of schools, families. and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, ° . . ® 12 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa large chart, conteining the sma 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use ef teachers and 
lecturers, . 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F Boyle. Per number - O12 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announo 
ed as they appear. 


he Sound-Chart of the English Language, by S. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price . ° : 0 3 


This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 
of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 
tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 
Sound-Chart, they are classed asin Phonography. ‘The conse 
} quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 
| from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
| phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
| tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 
other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 
then Two DoLLaRs. 


The Anglo Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 


Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada. can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regularity and neni that they obtain answers te let 

the works they desire, post paid, 
j to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
|seen by the following extract from the Post Office Laws :— 
“Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance im 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less by express. If, 
| however, no express runs to a place where books are wanted, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand 
some profit to him who retails them 


| 


All orders, letters, commun'cations, &c., must be rost par. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be at least doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for every outls y, and are therefore com 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We kee p no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oe 
casionally exceeds the order, we wil! not enter it upon our beoks, 


but will send some work on Phonography or Phonot; py suffi 
cient to balance it. 
No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on @ 


less amount than rive poLiars ANDREWS & BOYLE. 
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European Items by the € 
Lawpor on Reronm.—The- , and pithy 
letter is from Walter Savage Landor, Ty 


“T» the Secretary of the Reform Movement : 


“Sin —My health will not me to be present at so 
large a meeting as I trust will take place at the Guildball. 
It appears to me quite useles to eend mp any more peti- 
tions to Parliament, The people must now resort to re- 
monstrances and declarations. The Whigs are defaul- 
ters to the most sacred of engagements. They have giv- 
en youa reformed Parliament, not an improved one; and 
they protest that no improvement shall be made in future. 
The present system is more a cheat than the former. The 
former wont deep into corruption without a mask; the 
present goes deeper into it, and wears one grinning at 
youin derision. The actual Ministers of the Crown first 
deluded and now defraud you. They tell you the most 
impudent lie that ever was told in public, or in private ; 
they tell you that the majority of the people want no 
change whatever, wel! knowing that nine-tenths are dis- 
satisfed .t public expenditare for no public advantage, 
and at public lands (called crown lands) lying waste, 
while thousands and tens of thousands ask loudly for 
bread and labor. They see active, and pious, and learned 
clergymen who receive less than a hundred pounds a 
year, while the Lishop of London, since the commence- 
ment of thereformed Parliament, has received wore 
than half «milion. In Ireland the land and other ten- 
ures held under the Bishop Derry, would bring a million | 
sterling. Several millions in one single year have been | 
wasted in that — on unprofitable works, while bogs | 
and morasses, capable of cultivation are lying unre- | 
claimed ; and while certain crown lands, from which, how- 
aan crown derives little or no benefit, would have 
supplied work and subsistence to many parishes where | 
the inhabitants were starving. Such a waste of public 
money was never exhibited in the history of nations. The | 
English and Irish have borne more injustice than those | 
which have groaned until lately under arbitrary power | 
and abject servitude. Let us pray and implore that our 
endurance be no longer trifled with, lest the peace of the | 
country be troubled and property be made insecure. Let | 
us pray and implore that a Parliament in whieh we place | 
no confidence, may be dissolved, and that our most gra- | 
cious Queen be pleased to enlarge the franchises; which | 
we conceive her Majesty by her prerogative has the same 
right to do, as to enlarge the number of fairs and markets | 
and municipalities. Watter SAvaGe Lavpox.” 

June 2d, 1848. 


Mopru Aarists iN Pagis.—After the Revolution of 
February certain representations of tableaux-vivans were 
ziven in the Passage Saulnier with great success, in which 
the performers dispensed with not only all kinds of dra- 
pery, but even with the flesh colored covering generally 
worn. The Commissary of Police, deeming that theatri- 
eal liberty could scarcely go so far, gave orders to his 
agents to interfere, and in the midst of a fete of Ceres, | 
the whole persons concerned were arrested. The Coun- | 
cil Chamber, after due examination, has just sent all par- 
ties for trial. 


Romance or THe Revoivriov.—An account appeared 
in the Paris Journals of the 25th of February last, of the | 
life of a Municipal Guard having been saved on the 24th, | 
when the People were about to shoot him, by a young 
girl named Marie Bequet, who threw herself into his aris, | 
exclaiming that he was her father. The Nipoleonien of | 

esterday, states that this excellent girl did uot stop here, 
yut on obtaining the life of the soldier, secreted nim from | 
the fury of the populace, which might have again o<sailed | 
him, and supported himby her labor. This joarnai adds, | 
that the soldier has just obtained a lucrative employ: sent, | 
and has married his preserver. 

Sare or Louis Puwirre’s Wines.—Oo Friday com- | 
menced, at the Palais Royal, the sale of some of the wines | 
in wood, of the ex-King Louis Philippe. There were| 
about 70 ) hogsheads, including 130 of Beaugency, 16) of | 
Macyn, 50 of Beaune, and nearly 40) of Bordeaux, (Clar- 
et,) of second quality, with eight or ten hogsheads of Sil- | 
lery, Lunel, &c. The prices were low, though the wines | 
were excellent in quality, being principally of the fine vin- | 
tage of 1846. The saleis expected to produce 100,000¢. | 
(£4,00),) but it will not benefit the estate, or injuriously 
effect the ex-King, for it is said that none of it was paid 
for, and that the growers from whom it was purchased 
for him have, bya short law process, impounded the pre- 
ceeds, and will receive them. A similar observation is 
said to apply to many other articles of property found in 
the palaces and other places, and transferred for the mo- 
ment to the credit of the Republic. The debts of the ex- 
monarch are reported to amount to animmense sum, and 
are dueto every imaginable class of coutractors, 1t is 
said that all the bottled wines were sent to the hospitals. 


Honesty or Cavssip1ere.—We read in the Liberte— 
Several good acts have been quoted in honor of the late 
Prefect of the Police, M. Caussidiere, but we cannot resist 
our desire to make known the following, the authenticity 
of which we can warrant: 

“When M. Caussidiere left the Prefecture, he naturally 
demanded payment of thesalary which was due to him, 
but unfortunately the whole was impounded by his eredi- 
tors. He was therefore obliged to leave with his purse as 
empty as it was when he went into office, and was even 
obliged to borrow 40frs from one of the persons employed 
ander him to supply his first wants. M. Trouve uvel 
the next day, on enterin Bre piece vacated by his prede- 
cessor, found thesum of 35,000% which had been at his 
uncontrolled disposal for the exigencies of the Police, but 
which he had serupulously abstained from touching. Such 
proof of probity needs no comment.” 


A Soctatist Apostie.—The Bien Public thasdescribes 
the new Socialist Deputy: “M. Pierre Leroux is an ,apds- 
tle. With his long black frock coat, resembling the sou- 
tane of a priest, and his white cravat, tied so as to bear 
the appearance of a band, and his flowing hair, recalling 
to mind thename of St. Jerome’s lior, we might Lake him 
for one of the first dercons of the church; by the humili- 
ty of his attitude, the simplicity of his manners, and the 
suavity of speech, one might believe him to be Fenelon 
travestied in the character of a peasant of the Danube. 
His hands sometimes crossed, sometimes clasped together, 
at others making the sign of the cross on his breast, give 
to his discourse a certain degree of rusticity and strange- 
ness, but at the same time of sincerity—he begins with sur- 
prising, and ends with captivating the Assembly.” 

a 

Crops, &c.—A friend who has just returned from a 
journey of forty days through the south-western and west- 
ern States, has communicated to us his opinions of the 
crops from actual inspection. His route was from Boston 
to Buffalo by railroad, from Buffalo to Sandusky by | 
steamboat, from Sandusky to Cincinnati by railroad, from 
Cincinnati to Vicksburg by steamboat; thence he return- 
ed by the way of St. Louis and the Illinois River by steam- 
boat; by canal boats through the Illinois and Michigan 
eanul to Chicago; by steamboat from Chicago across 
Lakes Michigan, Huron and Erie to Buffalo , by canal to 
Utiea, and from Utica home to Boston by railroad. 

A pretty good forty days’ work! Our friend rode thro’ 
many thousand acresof Cotton and Corn in Mississippi 
and Arkansas, The Cotton erop promises abundantly. 
It was in blossom the 10th of June and appeared healthy. 
The Corn was generally from ten to twelve feet high, the | 
ears‘ulready “ formed and silked,” and very promising. | 
He had “ roasted ears” as early as the first week in June. 
The Wheat crop, all through Ohio, Kentucky, Tenessee, 
Missouri, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, was pretty gen- 
erally reaped, and an abundant crop it was, and of good | 
quality. Potatoes, grass, and fruits of all kinds promise 
well. The Wheat, Rye and Barley crops throughout the 
State of New York «re reaped or being reaped. We 
need have no fears of a famine this year.--Bosten Tran- 
ecrtpl. 
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“Works of vt imported to Rion desir- 
. / any 
ed information on literature willingly fi 

Thousands of merchants from all parts of the Union come to 

New York at this season, or order goods from here, and by their 
F May be orderedto be bought at our esta ment 
least inconvenience and expense. 

Bauer, Dr. E.—Das Chvistenthum der Apostel, das ist die mit 
dem Urchristenthum theils uebereinstimmende, theils von ihm 
abweichende eigenthumliche Avuttassung des thums 
burch die Apostel. Dresden ut.1 Leipzig, 1547. $1 75. 

Baur, Dr. Ferd. Christ. —Paulus der Aftostel Jesu Christi. 
Sein Leben und Wirken, seine Biicie und seine Lebre. Ein 
Bteitrag zu seiner Critischen Geschichte des Urchristen 
dhums. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 27. 

Hagenbach—Dr. K. R. Lehrbuch der Dogs hichte Er- 
ster Theil bis auf Johannes Damascenes. w verbesserte 
Auflage. Lei , 1845, $1 31. 

Hoek, Dr. W-—Dr. Martin Luthers angeuerme Predigten. 
Aus den Handschriften der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
buttel. Erster Band: Dr. Martin Luthers Predigten ueber 
Joh. 1 3—1. 4, 10 und Math : lL. 33, 37—1. 24, 31 erlin, 1847 


1 50- 

Humboldt. A. v.—Kosmos, Entwurf einer physischen 
Weltbeschreibung. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, 1847. $2 374- 

Kahnis, Lio. K, 4—Die Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste. Erster 

heil. Halle, 1846.81 62),. 

Kurtz. H. Tristan und Holde.—Von Gottfried yon Strasburg 
Ueber tragen und beschlossen. Stuttgard, 1847. $1 5v. 

Kugler, Dr. Franz, Handbuch der Geschichte der Malerei 
seit Constantix dem Grossen. Zweite Auflage unter Mitwur- 


| kung des Verfassers umgearbeitet und vermehrt von Dr. J. 


Burckhardt. Zwei Baende. Berlin. 1847. $6. 
Nissle, Julius, Umrisse zu Uhlands Gedichten in 36 Blatt, 
Feine Ausgabe mit Goldschmitt. $2 18. 


Umrisge zu Goethes Werken in 92 Blatt in Stahlatich | 


mit Goethes Portrait nach May. $1 75. 

en Umrisse zu Hebels allemannischen Gedich- 
ten. 3. 

Umrisse zu Schillers Werken in 72 Stahlstichen. $2. 


Architectonische Werke sind in reicher Auswahl ebenfalls vor 


raethig. 
Die deutsche Buch und Sane a 
ELMICH & Co., 

feb-19 421 Broadway 
SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 

EAVENLY Arcana, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 

the Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index 
13 vols. 8vo. $17. 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritu . | Sense 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein 
5 vols. $8 50. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being thosa 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
The White Horse ; Faith ; and Life. Neat Cambric, 62% cents. 

On the New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cents 
single. 

octrine of the New Jerusalem concerning Charity. 12% 

True Christian Religion ; or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church 1 vol. Svo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgment and the Destruc 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an Ac 
count of their inhabitants. Cam bric, 44cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and 
Divine Wisdom, 62% cents. 

The do. do. concerning the Divine Providence, in which the 
Laws of Order are untolded by which the Divine Government 
is regulated, 62' cent. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. Svo 
Cambric, $1 50. 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. 12mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Pro- 
phetical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 
cents, 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
12% cents. 

The Nature of the Intercourse between the Soul and the 
Body. 6} cents. 

PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 
The Principia, or first principles of natural things ; 2 vols. 
25 


The Economy of the Animal Kingdom ; 2 vols. $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ;1 vol. $3 25, 

Outlines of a Philosophical argument upon the Infinite, trans 
lated by Wilkinson. 1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No. 1,2 and 3 do. each No. 44cents. 

eae Key, do. 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physica 
Sciences, $2. 

Also the collateral works, Tracts, &c. 

Published and for sale by 
OTIS CLAPP, 


mar4. * 12 School street, Boston. 


BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


UBSCRIBE early while the termsare low! Republication 
of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, Westminster Review , and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the B steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the 
nals, Buackwoop’s Magazine being an exact fac-simile of the 
Edinburgh edition. 
an emg the views of the three great in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘“ Blackwood” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “ Edinburgh Review” ; 
and the “ Westminster Review” Radical. The “ North British 
Review” is more of a religious character, having been original- 
y edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death se Bee 
ucted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 
Prices for 1348, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. 
For any two - 500 
For any three “ 70 “ 
For all four of the * 800 o 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 ts 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 “ 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 e 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


oe yet copies of any or all of the above works will 
sent to one ress On payment of the regular supscri 
for three—the fourth copy am gratis. 7 aa 
Eanrcy Corres.—A late arrangement witb the British publish- 
ers of Black wood’s eupaee secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
es secured to our subscribers, we pay solarge a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, ‘ subseribe early while the price is low.” 
Remittances anid communications should be always addressed, 


| post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st.. New York. & 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 


Te mBawhepenrb les on Association, will besent by mail 
to any part of the United States,on the remittance of one 
dollar, (post -) 
Godw in’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 
Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ) Translated 25 
Constant’s Last Incarnation by 25 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery, ) F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association, 3 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 


Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
18 9 Spruce St., New York. 


PERIODICAL DEPOT. 


J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 
« GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- 
ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month: 
ly and weekly periodicals published in the United States for 
saleas above. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 
oy ee extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 
s 
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Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 
. at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 
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— eum various commodities % 
ercan ransactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Cu 
Commercial Regulations; Treaties ; Commercial 
the ee the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, M 
Weights, Measures, Associations 
terprises connected with ' 

corporated Com , Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles of ead Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Is and I)lustratione ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law rts, aud Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and as luding Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bills of Exchange, Saie, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto 


| say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 


large an amount of information on all these subjects as the tour 
teen volumes now completed. 
Our means of enhancing the value of “Tue Mercuants 
Magazine anv Commenciat Review,” are constantly increas 
jing , and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 
| ndence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
| voton to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as tothe Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 
CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications of 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, ricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by “nes 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
| rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
| found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
| the work as useful in a high degree, to all professions studyin 
| the current history of the times, SAM’L R. BETS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
‘ates from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 

volumes and numbers of the ** Merchants’ Magazine,” and in 

| the habit of reterring to it. I can therefore unhesitatingly say, 





| that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
| statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 


ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

(iG Complete setsof the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 


| seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
| pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 


the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New 
scription price. 

0G Publishers ot newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remittin 


ork, at the sub- 


| Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
| the Magazine. n2 


THE ANGLO SAXON. 
se friends of Phonography and Faery are requested to 
subscribe for the Anoro Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 


|news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 


Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 50 cts. for 
| three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. . 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

- In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 

see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 


| 
| POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND FRIENDS OF THE 


REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money received from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he 
receives from them, sending us the remaining two-thirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may in two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

he subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one letter to entitle the sender to the above 
rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this 


LIBERAL OFFER 


Willinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. We have 
endeavered to make it fair for all ies. On the one hand, 
the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled 
‘to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the 
other hand, Phon ic Societies and Clubs already formed, 
can, when renewi eir subscri; . Save to each of their 
members, one half of the subsc n money, by forwarding to 
us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 

N. B. Allorders must be accompanied by , and'post ram 

. If not pee Bee confusion will ensue, as 
the postage will be deducted the amount sent. 
ANDREWS & BOYLE, Editors and Publishers,, 
y Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassau sts., New York 
a 


SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. 
No. 483 Broadway, corner of Broome street. 


_J.T. 8. SMITH has a large assortment of Homeopathic Medi 
cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and globules ; Arnica 
flowers ; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, 
&e., &c. Physician’s Pocket and F: Cases of Medicine on 
hand, and pre to order. Homeeo ic Plasters, a substitute 
for ordin urt and Adhesive Plaster, and an excellent appli 
cation for Corns. n 6. 


—_ 


WILLIAM RADDE, 
IMPORTER, BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


322 Broadway. 


LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 
RUDER, Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum noy 


testamenti graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc | 
secundum critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes | 


emendatae, auctae etc.,etc. Editio stefeoty pa, 4 to, Lipsiae, 1942 
well bound and sized, $$ 00. 

Van Ess, Leandri, vetustestamentum graecum juxta septua 
ginta interpretes ex auctoritate sexti quinti pontificis maxim: 
editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum 
1587, Editio Stereotypa, Lipsiae 1835. Svo, bound, $3 00. 

Ulfilas. Veteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- 
menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata latinitate donata 
annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin 
mr gothicae conjunctis curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et 

r. J. Loebe, 3 vols. $14 00. 

Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 
lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, eg ee von Fr. C. 

- H. Reinwald, und 
den Text nach Ihre’ns genauer Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
schrift in Upsal sorgfeitig berichtigt von Johann Christian 
Zahn. Ato. $7 00. 

Hitopadesas ;i4 + ingtrtutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Msgs. 
collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
eriticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
ad Rhenum. 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00, 

Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 
poetae antiquissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 
volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1846, $12 00. 

‘Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He- 
braicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste | 
reotypa. Lipsiae, 1940. 12 sections, $14 00 n26 


as Affiliated 
ot) does not make an annual ans of at least twelve at 


tributors to the finds of the A 


belong, are the members of the American 
Tanke -may participate in the 

Annual op ot oe ee nas entitled to vote, 
© local Union shall be * 


lars, to the Treasury of the American Union. 


IL. Its purpose shall be the establishment o 
of Society based on a system of f an onde 
Joint-Stock Property; 
Co-operative Labor ; 
Assoriation of Families ; 
Equitable Distribution of Profits; 
Mutual Guarantees; 
Honors according to Usefulness ; 
Integral Education ; 
ee a md or INTERESTS: 
which system we believe to be in accordance wi 
Laws of Divine Providence, and the Destiny of ng * 


III. Its Method of operation shall be the appoi 
of agents, the sending out of lecturers, the hota oe 
lications, and the formation of a Series of Affi ted So. 
cieties, which shall be auxiliary to the parent Society, j 
holding meetings, collecting funds, and in every way bit 
fusing the Principles of Association, and preparing foe 
their practical application. P 

The funds of the Union shall consist of a Rent Fund 
to be composed of the stated weekly contributions from 
Affiliated Unions, and a Permanent Fund, to be composed 
of such contributions as may be made for the pu x 
the principal of which shall be regularly invested | 
‘Trustees appointed by the Executive Committee unty 
otherwise appropriated by a two-thirds vote of the Union 
at a regular meeting, and the interest in the mean tims 


to be devoted to the expense of pro fon, un 
direction of the Executive Coumiter = » Under the 


IV. An Annual Convention of this Society shall be he}; 
at such time and place as may be designated by the Ex. 
ecutive Committee. The said Convention shail be com. 

ad of officers of the Affiliated Unions, not exceedip 
our from each Union, and three other delegates elected 
at large from each Union, provided, that in case any del 
egate is unable to attend the Convention, the delegatic, 
of the Affiliated Union to which he belongs, may chooses 
ees y 

t each Annual Convention, the Officers of the Soc; 
shall be chosen for the ensuing year. _ 


V. The Officers of this Society shall be a President 
Vice Presidents, Foreign Corresponding Secretary, Do. 
mestie Corresponding ry, Reeording Secretary 
Treasurer, and Seven Directors. . 

The Presidents of the various Unions shall be, ex offcie 
vee re we of = American Union. 

e Executive Committee shall be composed of t 
Officers of the American Union, any seven oP onan tal 
constitute a quorum at regular meetings, to be held during 
the first week of each month, by order of the President 
and this Committee shall be responsible for the general 
management of the Union; and shall have power t fil 
occasional vacancies in the offices of the Union. 


VI. This Constitution may be amended at any Anni- 


versary Meeting, by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
present. 


OFFICERS. 


SOnASE GREELEY Drot a 

EY estic Corr. etary. 
PARKE GODWIN, Foreign Corr. Secretary.” 
EDWARD GILES, Recording Secretary. 
EDMUND TWEEDY, Treasurer. 


MARCUS SPRING, New York. 
CHARLES A.DANA, “ 

0. MACDANIEL “ 
ALEXANDER HARRISON, Phil. 
JAMES SELLERS, Jr., « 
W. H. CHANNING, Boston. 

J. 8. DWIGHT, « 


Directors. 


Affiliated Unions, 


BOSTON. 


Wiuam H. Cuanwine, President. 
+ ea Vice President. 

NNA - Parsons, Corresponding Secretary. 
Wittiam F. Cuannix Recordi ls 
SR. Ouarin, Treasurer. r 4 “Secretary 


J. T. Fisuer, rd of the Group of Practical Affair 
Many Buttarp, Chief of the Group of Social ‘ure, 
Joun 8. Dwient, Chief of the Group of Indoctrination. 


J. Watcort, 
Catvin Brown, 
Cano.ine Hitprern. 


0 ized, November, 1646. M : 
ae a embers 56. 37 Male 


Directors. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


James Kay, President. 

Joun Sartain, Vice President. 

James Sevrers, Jn, Corr. Secretary and Librarian. 
A. W. Harrison, Recording Secretary and Treasurer. 
Rane Lorene, Chief of the Group of Practical 

airs, 
EvizazeTH Biacxwe 1, Chief o Social 
Culture. ; Tithe Goowna ¢ 


Wines Exper, Chief of the Group of Indoctrina- 
‘ion. 


Organized, April 7, 1847. Members 43. 31 Males, 
12 Females. 


Treasurers. 
Wm. T. G. Pierce. 
- Cuas. H. Corrin. 
G. W. Swazey. 
Rev. E, A. Eaton. 
Rev. S. OC, Hewitt. 
» J. D. Srurrevayt. 


Lowell, « 
New Bedford, “ 
Springfield, “ 
ewburyport, “ 
Amesbury, « 
Mattapoisett, “ 
Nantucket, “ 
Bangor, Maine, - 
Pittsford, Vermont, - 
Clarendon, “ : 
Brandon, 7 - : 
Middlebury, “ - : 
Providence, Rhode Island, 
New York, N. Y. - - 
Albany, . - - 
Westmoreland, “ 
Utica, a. 
Kings Ferry, “ - 
Pittsburgh, . 
Wheeling, Virginia, - - - Wm. Mc Disgmi. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, - . - J. B. Russe. 
Ceresco, Fond du Lac Co., Wisconsin, W. Cuase. 


Dr. J. S. Ewrxe. 
Cuas, Woopnovse. 
G. W. WaLKeEn. 


Joun L. Crane. 
J. T. Waite. 
Tappan TowNsEND. 


James NicHoLs. 


HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. 


M®: WM. RADDE, No. 322 Broadway, New York, Generf- 
.Vi al Agent for the Central Homeopathic Pharmacy at Leip- 
sic , for the United States, respectfully informs the Homeopathic 
Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on 
hand a good sasortntent of Homeopathic Medicines, in complete 
sets, or by single vials, in Tinctures, Dilutions and Triturations 
Also, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Ev- 
rope. tf n20 





